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Editorial Comment 


IN ADDITION to the impressive ritual through 
which something of the history, nature, and pur- 

poses of Phi Delta Kappa has 
OBLIGATIONS _ been explained to each initiate, 


OF each member of Phi Delta 

MEMBERSHIP Kappa is entitled to receive 

additional information which 

will give him a better knowledge of the fraternity 
and his obligations to it. 

Phi Delta Kappa is national in scope. Although 
it does not have chapters in every state, chapters 
exist in the colleges of education in institutions lo- 
cated in every section of the country, and in a large 
majority of the states. The fifty campus chapters 
are supplemented by thirty-nine field chapters and 
by a number of unchartered groups of Phi Delta 
Kappans which meet frequently to discuss edu- 
cational problems. 

Phi Delta Kappa selects its initiates from prom- 
ising men preparing for or already serving in the 
teaching profession. Its roll of members includes 
the men who are the leaders in the various educa- 
tional fields and constitutes in reality a ‘“Who’s 
Who” of men in the teaching profession. 

The fraternity is dedicated to Research, Service, 
and Leadership. The emphasis placed on this 
three-fold aspect in our ritualistic service, and its 
repetition at this time, is intended to remind mem- 
bers of the importance which we attach to it. 

One of the important services rendered to in- 
dividual members by the national organization is 
the publication of an official magazine, THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, issued nine times each year. Be- 
ginning in a modest way, this magazine has 
grown in size and in the importance of its contents 
until today it is one of the leaders among periodi- 
cals in the educational field. Each issue treats of an 
important area of our profession and includes ar- 
ticles and editorials written by experts in that par- 
ticular area. In addition, space is devoted to mat- 
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ters of concern to the membership and news notes 
of interest to the profession generally. Members in 
good standing receive this publication because of 
payment of dues and many, after careful reading, 
file each copy as valuable reference material in 
their professional libraries. 

The publication of Education Abstracts is an- 
other important service which Phi Delta Kappa 
renders not only to its members but to the entire 
educational profession. The fraternity assumed re- 
sponsibility for this publication in November, 
1937, when its subscription list numbered a few 
more than 400. Since then the number has in- 
creased materially and there is hope that a further 
increase will bring a sufficient number of subscrib- 
ers to make the periodical self-supporting. From 
five issues per year, the frequency of publication 
has been increased to eleven. The value of Edu- 
cation Abstracts puts it on the “must’’ lists of 
members of the education profession. Members of 
Phi Delta Kappa in good standing receive the 
benefit of a one dollar reduction in the regular 
annual subscription rate of four dollars. 

Our fraternity has a committee of eminent au- 
thorities engaged in the preparation of a Dic- 
tionary of Education which will be ready for 
printing in about two years. This publication is 
planned to do for the educational profession what 
has already been accomplished in such fields as 
medicine, law, engineering, and psychology. As 
members, we are proud that our fraternity is 
sponsoring this worth-while project and will want 
to secure copies for our professional libraries as 
soon as they are available. The fraternity has con- 
tracted with a responsible book publishing com- 
pany for publication and sale of the dictionary. 

Phi Delta Kappa does not run itself. Neither 
are its activities decided upon and carried out by a 
central office acting as a closed corporation. It is a 
democratic organization in which representatives 
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of the local chapters formulate policies. Thus the 
eminence that our fraternity has gained has been 
due in large part to the united efforts of its more 
than 27,000 initiates. 

Phi Delta Kappa is not interested in numbers 
alone. It selects its members carefully. It ex- 
amines the scholarship records of the men pre- 
paring for a career in education. Lack of evidence 
of high ability and achievement eliminates the man 
from further consideration. 

An evaluation is also made of each individual 
with respect to his qualities as a leader. Consid- 
eration is given to his willingness and eagerness to 
serve. Sometimes mistakes are made. Men come 
in because they think membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa will advance them in the profession. They 
are parasites. They take but never give. They 
bring no honor to the fraternity and as a result the 
fraternity is unable to help them. In Phi Delta 
Kappa, as in all worth-while enterprises, the mem- 
ber who gives nothing receives nothing. Those 
who do the most for the fraternity, receive the 
most in return. 

Members assume certain obligations when join- 
ing Phi Delta Kappa. Certain of those obligations 
can be state specifically: (1) Meeting promptly 
their financial obligations to the fraternity. (These 
obligations, by the way, are quite nominal.) (2) 
Attending meetings and contributing to the stim- 
ulating discussions when they are located near 
enough to a chapter to do so. (3) Engaging in 
worth-while research in educational problems, 
exerting leadership in the profession, and render- 
ing willing service to it. 

But beyond such definite and clear-cut obliga- 
tions as I have mentioned are those motives which 
impel sincere young men of unusual qualities and 
ability to prepare for a life in teaching. They see 
through Phi Delta Kappa a way to multiply their 
own efforts. They realize that advances are made, 
not by the unco-ordinated efforts of individual 
teachers, but by a united profession following the 
path blazed by trained leaders. They, as leaders, 
look for opportunities to render services to Phi 
Delta Kappa which will advance the fraternity 
and the profession as well. They are eager to serve 
as officers or be drafted for other duties in connec- 
tion with the fraternity or their chosen profes- 
sion. Their willingness to serve results in increas- 
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ing demands being made upon them and a conse- 
quent growth ensues as a result of their busy and 
varied experience. They go far in the profession 
and bring honor to the fraternity—Tracy F, 
TYLER, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


BEGINNING with the September issue of THE Px 
DELTA KapPaN, the editor plans to include in 
each issue a new section of one or 
THE two pages devoted to special contri- 
MEMBER butions from members and other 
SPEAKS _ readers. This will be in the nature 
of a “Voice of the People”’ and state- 
ments of opinion and criticism will be welcomed. 
Matters of fraternity interest and matters of edu- 
cational policy will be subject to attack and de- 
fense. Each contribution will be published over 
the author’s name unless he requests that his name 
be omitted in favor of a “pen name,” but in any 
case the author must sign his real name to the 
copy submitted to the editor. Anonymous contri- 
butions will not be considered for publication. 

Articles which appear in THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
PAN may be criticised favorably or otherwise. 
Policies of the fraternity may be reviewed and pro- 
posals “for the good of the order’’ will have their 
place in these columns. General educational is- 
sues, policies, and legislation will be suitable sub- 
ject matter for such contributions. In short, the 
section will provide an open forum for the discus- 
sion of professional and fraternal topics of interest 
to our readers. 

Statements for publication should be limited 
in length to five hundred words or less. They 
should be very carefully written since only minor 
editing will be possible on the part of the editor. 
The right to reject contributions in excess of the 
number required for filling the space allotted to 
the special section is reserved by the editor. 

We believe that ‘The Member Speaks’ will 
provide an outlet for expression on a number of 
matters and by an increasing number of members, 
which will not be available otherwise. We believe 
that the development of such a forum is desirable 
and that it should have a very stimulating and 
therefore a helpful influence. For these and other 
reasons, we request your co-operation. Write your 
first statement now. P. 3... 

















The Wrong Road in Testing? 


By A. J. FOY CROSS 


NE evening, a year or so ago, we were travel- 
O ing in the mountain region of Colorado. 
Our destination lay across the great divide in a 
place which we thought to be truly the most beau- 
tiful spot in the Rockies. Upon leaving the last of 
the little towns along the route we were con- 
fronted, according to our interpretation of the 
abbreviated road signs, with a choice of two roads 
upon which we might continue our journey. One 
was the old and familiar Fall River Pass road with 
its ruts, its sharp turns, and its steep grades. The 
other was what had been to us a much heralded 
“new and improved” route. 

With the temporary misgiving which commonly 
accompanies an initial experience with the untried, 
we turned on to the new road. As we proceeded 
with unanticipated speed along the wider, firmer 
surface, around the safer corners, and up the re- 
duced grades of what proved to be a magnificent 
mountain boulevard our original misgivings ra- 
pidly disappeared. In fact, all doubts and fears 
were replaced by a feeling of awe coupled with 
genuine enthusiasm over the engineering master- 
piece that was providing us with such a satisfying 
combination of all that we might desire in a moun- 
tain road. ; 

After nearly an hour’s journey and just after 
negotiating a sweeping curve which gave us a 
beckoning view of the stately peaks beyond the 
divide we came abruptly to the end of the road. 
There, as if temporarily defeated, or perhaps only 
resting from their inspired task, sat the great road 
building machinery and the men who operated it. 
Just beyond these dozing giants the road smashed 
up against a mountainside of solid stone, a seem- 
ingly impenetrable wall. 

We had taken the wrong road. What had 
seemed for a time to be swift progress toward our 
destination proved to be a complete loss of time, 
the only compensation for which was the thrill of 
the sights and wonderment at the feats of engineer- 
ing science. 

The testing movement in the field of public ed- 


* A. ]. Foy Cross is Director of Instruction and 
Curriculum, Public Schools, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ucation bears striking similarity to this experience 
with a Rocky Mountain road. With the well- 
defined goal—to know more about the individual 
and detailed characteristics of boys and girls, and 
young adults to the end that formal education 
might be better planned to meet their real needs, 
we left behind the old time-tried child analysis 
procedures characterized by a long-time observa- 
tional method of getting to know the child. We 
were attracted by new ways which promised to take 
us to our goal more quickly and conveniently. We 
have followed the new trail, the trail of the ‘‘test- 
ing movement” and have come to what seems a 
dead end. 

In our early travels on the trail of testing, as 
when we journeyed on the new roadway, we soon 
left behind our early misgivings and doubts. As 
we swung along through the awe-inspiring tech- 
niques and the fascinating statistics, the magic 
revelations and the cold splendor of objectivity 
and the universal confidence which characterized 
the early stages of the testing movement, we felt 
that we had surely discovered the high, the smooth, 
the perfect road to the solution of some of educa- 
tion’s greatest worries. But we now find that the 
road didn’t take us where it seemed to be headed. 
We find this road, too, is blocked. This time the 
blockade is the mountain of standardization and 
the debris of misuse. Standing not unlike those 
engineers and workmen with their powerful in- 
struments of road building are the educational 
psychologists, the psychometrists, the testing ex- 
perts, and the highly developed instruments of 
modern testing science. They have not reached 
their goal. They find their way blocked, and the 
greatest obstacle in their path is composed of 
something as solid and hard to move as granite. 

Vested interest of teachers, especially in habits 


(Concluded on page 382) 
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Training in Service 


By E. A. COLLINS 


RAINING teachers in service is neither new nor 

impractical. Today, teachers and administra- 
tors expect an expanded program of training in 
service by teachers colleges. The program should 
include more than an occasional lecture by some 
faculty member, or a Saturday class on the campus. 
It should be practical, meeting the problems of the 
teachers in the field, and it should be inspirational 
in its aspects. 

A program involving some of these character- 
istics has been sponsored by the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and the State Department 
of Education. The occasion for this program arose 
from the introduction of a new State Course of 
Study for the elementary schools of Missouri. The 
plan of teaching as set up by the Course of Study 
was new to most of the rural teachers. An in- 
service training program was promoted to adapt 
the Course of Study to the rural schools of this sec- 
tion of the state. In keeping with the philosophy 
of the State Course, the whole purpose was to em- 
phasize to the teachers the unit plan of teaching 
and to promote among them the realization of the 
necessity of a psychological approach to subject 
matter. Through this program, an effort was made 
to train teachers in service by helping them to work 
out usable material, which would be particularly 
adapted to their local needs by assisting them to 
integrate subject matter with other subjects, and by 
helping them to present this material from the 
child’s point of view. It was thought that this sort 
of training would improve teaching and that such 
improvement would be at once evident in the 
schoolroom. A major task in this procedure was 
to induce the teachers to get away from the formal 
textbook teaching and to organize their material 
into units based upon life situations. 

The program was based upon a five-county proj- 
ect. All the teachers of these counties voted to par- 
ticipate. The Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College gave 2.5 hours of college credit in Educa- 
tion to those who desired it and who paid the nec- 
essary fees. Enrollment for credit was entirely vol- 


* E. A. Collins is in charge of a training-in- 
service program at Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


untary. Although no fees were asked of those not 
desiring credit, in the two years that the program 
has been carried on, 529 teachers have paid fees 
and secured college credit. A number of teachers 
who held degrees, or for other reasons could not 
use the credit, were active in the program because 
they felt a need for the training offered. 

The plan of the work included three distinct 
phases. The first consisted of group meetings at 
regular intervals during the school year. The task 
to be accomplished here was to study plans of de- 
veloping and teaching units of work adapted to 
each particular school or locality. The work was 
conducted on a socialized basis. The teachers of 
each group or center were divided into seven dis- 
tinct committees. These committees were: lan- 
guage arts, fine arts, social science, science, recre- 
ational arts, primary, and reviewing. Each group 
was responsible for working out units which were 
to be taught in the elementary schools of that 
county. Each committee had its own special field 
and assigned to its individual members the units 
to be worked out by each. The reviewing commit- 
tee received all units worked out by the various 
committees, read them, made corrections, checked 
material and organization, and was the final au- 
thority as to whether the unit should be accepted 
or rejected. It also assisted in integrating the ma- 
terial received from the other committees. If the 
unit was rejected, it was sent back to the commit- 
tee to be revised. After the units were accepted by 
the reviewing committee, they were reviewed by 
the instructor and the county superintendent. If 
acceptable, they were mimeographed and each 
teacher was given a copy to be used in her school. 
At the end of the year this material was bound into 
book form and each teacher received a copy. 

The units were worked out in as nearly a uni- 
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form manner as possible. At first, pre-tests were 
set up to measure the children’s knowledge of the 
subject. The aims or objectives to be accomplished 
were included at the beginning. Each unit in- 
cluded an overview which suggested a psycholog- 
ical approach to that particular bit of work. Fol- 
lowing this, the details of the unit and the steps of 
integrating it with other subjects were outlined. A 
final step was the extension of the unit which in- 
cluded activities involving drill to help fix the ma- 
terial in the mind of the child. Tests were given for 
the teacher to check her teaching, and a good bibli- 
ography was included. 

In addition to the seven working committees, a 
social committee was appointed for each center. 
Members of the social committee were also indi- 
viduals serving in other groups. The social com- 
mittee planned short programs of from ten to 
fifteen minutes to be given at the opening of each 
group session. Some member of the Social Com- 
mittee had charge of the program at each meeting. 
As an illustration of the type of program planned, 
teacher who had had remarkable success in the 
teaching of a particular unit might be asked to tell 
the group about her work and to present samples 
of the activities worked out by the pupils. This 
would aid in promoting the program of unit teach- 
ing and integration of material by getting the work 
of the most successful teachers before the entire 
group. Other programs were dinner meetings and 
other social activity that helped the teachers of the 
county to become acquainted with each other. 
Through these various types of programs, arrange- 
ments were made so that a majority of the teachers 
appeared on at least one program during the year. 

The second phase of the project was the super- 
visory program, conducted on a cooperative basis. 
Teachers were induced to want to improve their 
teaching. At first, the instructor and the county 
superintendent made visits to each of the rural 
schools to get acquainted with the teachers and 
pupils. No criticism of procedure was offered. 
Suggestions were made only when requested. 
When the group had worked out a few units, ques- 
tions of method began to come from the teachers. 
These questions were used as a basis for initiating 
a supervisory program. When teachers found that 
the instructor was willing and anxious to help them 
in their work, requests for aid increased rapidly. 


TRAINING IN SERVICE 
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Visits were made to practically every school in each 
county and in some cases, where further help was 
asked or where difficulties were encountered by the 
teacher, several visits were made. Teachers soon 
began to understand that the supervisory program 
was not to be forced upon them but that the super- 
visor was a helping teacher and willing to come to 
their aid at their request. 

As a third phase of the program, demonstration 
classes were held in four or five easily accessible 
schools in each county, which the teachers in that 
particular area were asked to attend. In the demon- 
stration meetings, the instructor taught the classes 
including all grades in that particular school. The 
regular pupils of the school were used and classes 
were conducted showing how a unit of work might 
be developed and how it might be integrated with 
other school subjects in a rural school. These dem- 
onstrations lasted until noon and carried out a full 
half-day program of the school as outlined in the 
regular daily schedule. The purpose of this phase 
of the work was to demonstrate to the teachers how 
a unit of work might be introduced and how it 
could be integrated with other areas. At noon the 
pupils were dismissed and the remainder of the 
day was spent in a round-table discussion of the 
procedure of the forenoon. 

Teachers were urged to criticise and to ask ques- 
tions on the development of the unit of work. 
Many times teachers remarked, ‘“That looks easy, 
but I cannot do that in my school with the pupils I 
have.” 

The demonstrator then made arrangements to 
visit that teacher and teach for her in her own 
schoolroom. In this way, many demonstrations 
were held for individual teachers. 

It was felt that it was essential to carry the pro- 
gram to the patrons as well as to teachers. Parents 
and school board members were asked to be pres- 
ent at these demonstration meetings and to partici- 
pate in the discussion in the afternoon. Patrons 
became greatly interested in the program. A dis- 
cussion of the work in progress was carried to 
patrons through the Parent-Teacher Association. 
In one year, talks were made before fifteen differ- 
ent Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In one demonstration school, a unit of work was 
begun on “Birds in Agriculture.” The teacher car- 
ried the work on to completion after it was begun. 








One of the activities which came as a result of the 
unit was the building of bird houses. The boys 
and girls built their bird houses in the basement of 
the school building. As their work progressed, the 
teacher, who was trained in manual arts, built three 
bird houses. At a meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the district, the parents began to 
question the teacher as to what they could do to 
help protect the birds of their community. They 
were anxious to know the birds that frequented 
their locality. The teacher then proposed that the 
three bird houses he had built be given as first, 
second, and third prizes to the three parents who 
could recognize the largest number of birds at the 
end of a certain limited time. Interest and excite- 
ment grew and parents, along with the children, 
began to study birds. Libraries were consulted by 
parents and all books on birds were put into use. 
Before the time limit had been reached, the whole 
community was enthusiastic over the study and pro- 
tection of birds. At the next regular meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, a contest was held 
among the parents and the three bird houses were 
awarded as prizes. The teacher had not only taught 
his pupils but the whole community as well. 

With very few exceptions, patrons enthusiasti- 
cally accepted this program. It was a radical step 
from the old plan of page-to-page assignment and 
daily ten and fifteen minute recitations to the unit 
plan of teaching and integration of material. After 
it was thoroughly understood by parents, they not 
only accepted the new plan but also demanded that 
their teachers use it. 

The county superintendents were highly pleased 
with the county-wide program of training teachers 
in service. Other programs are being planned on 
such a basis for rural teachers in these same coun- 
ties. One county superintendent is planning a 
county-wide program of training teachers in the 
teaching of music prior to the installation of a 
music supervisory program. Another is planning 
a county program of training teachers in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

Certain results have been evident in this pro- 
gram. The unit teaching plan has been adopted, 
to a greater or less extent, by practically all teachers 
in these counties. The unit plan of teaching is be- 
coming habitual with these teachers and the chil- 
dren are enthusiastic about it. 
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The Wrong Road? 


(Continued from page 379) 


of teaching and in traditional curriculum plans, 
have brought about this impasse in the progress of 
testing. The idea that school or formal education 
is a leveling process, or the practice of making it 
such a process, makes some of our most perfect 
testing instruments seemingly impotent as aids to 
the progress of education. As long as standardized 
tests are used for instructional or survey purposes 
in such a manner as to make their norms the goal 
of instruction, the testing movement cannot show 
us the way to the goals society has set. 

Just recently we returned to see what progress 
those machines had made in their task of building 
a better road to our ideal camp ground. They had 
succeeded in getting through the mountains and 
had reached Grand Lake. The fine highway which 
had previously ended in an impassable stone wall 
now continued on through to its original destina- 
tion and to a spot for camping that made our old 
rendezvous look poor in comparison. This new 
spot became our Rocky Mountain favorite and we 
have returned to it many times. 

Perhaps when the forces that are hewing the 
road of the testing movement can overcome the 
mountains of misuse they will show us a surer, 
more happy road to child development. Possibly 
we may reach a goal in education of which we 
have never dreamed. In the meantime, what shall 
we do? Must we go back to where the two roads 
branched and take the old road, the old road which 
will make progress seem rough and slow after our 
travel this far on the new route? No, let’s not 
do that. As long as the goals of the two routes 
are so nearly the same let us not turn back. Let 
us throw off our coats and help the engineers and 
the road crew to tear down this mountain of mis- 
use and to push through a better route to our des- 
tination. If all of us who have come this far on 
the new road will lend our efforts to that end, the 
biggest obstacle should soon disappear. With con- 
tinued cooperative effort after overcoming this 
greatest difficulty, the remaining barriers to our 
goal will be insignificant. Perhaps when we see 
the new road completed we shall find an even hap- 
pier ending than awaited us at the end of the old 
route. 
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Athletes and Grades 


By BENJAMIN H. CULLEY 


N RECENT years, there have been many claims 
made for the general inter-scholastic athletic 
programs of the senior high schools throughout 
the nation. At the same time, criticisms of these 
programs have been about as frequent. In com- 
paratively few of the statements made by persons 
on either side of the argument, could it be said 
that the statements were based upon statistical data 
which would give at least some concrete evidence 
of truth to the statements made. It was with the 
thought in mind that some objective check should 
be made that the present study was undertaken at 
the close of the school year 1938-39, using that 
year as typical of others and the student body as 
typical of other student bodies of recent years. 

The Eagle Rock High School in Los Angeles is 
one of the thirty schools co-operating with the 
Commission of the Relations Between the Second- 
ary Schools and the Colleges, headed by Wilfred 
Aiken of the Progressive Education Association, 
and as such has been granted certain freedom in 
the preparation of its curriculum. This fact may 
have a bearing upon the statistical findings, but the 
author is disinclined to give much weight to it. 

As in most high schools in the Los Angeles City 
System, Eagle Rock carries on an athletic program 
which includes football, basketball, gymnastics, 
softball, track, and tennis. These sports follow 
each other throughout the school year in the order 
named with some overlapping. The physical edu- 
cation instructors are regularly certified employees 
of the school system and do practically all of the 
coaching, for which they receive a reduction in the 
teaching load. The coach’s job certainly does not 
depend upon his producing winning teams and 
this factor tends to influence the stress placed upon 
the athletic program. 

For the purposes of the study, the boys of the 
school were divided into three classifications, as 
follows: (1) letter-men, those boys who actually 
had won either a varsity, class b, or class c letter 
in some sport during the school year; (2) athletes, 
those boys who participated in the sport full-time, 


* Benjamin H. Culley is an instructor of mathe- 
matics and coach in the Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


but did not compete in enough league games to 
win a letter; and (3) the general students, those 
who did not participate in any interscholastic sport. 
In order to complete the records for a full year, 
boys who were graduated in February and those 
who entered in the same month and participated in 
the spring semester only, were eliminated from 
consideration. This group would total approxi- 
mately 75 boys which would have been propor- 
tionately distributed throughout the three afore- 
mentioned divisions, so that the results would in 
all probability have been the same. Omitting this 
group, there were 92 lettermen, 112 athletes, and 
310 general students, making a total of 514 boys 
from whom grades were obtained. 

The grading system of the Los Angeles Schools 
differs somewhat from other school systems. The 
student is marked on five items: achievement, re- 
sponsibility, inquiring mind, social concern, and 
work habits. A discussion of the meaning of these 
would not be to the point at this time and the 
reader's own definition would probably be as suit- 
able as any that could be given so briefly. Each of 
these five items is marked “R,” “S,” or “E.” 
These marks correspond to the following defini- 
tions: ‘‘R,” outstanding, recommended for college 
entrance; ‘‘S,” satisfactory work; and “E,” needs 
to improve, no credit toward graduation. In order 
to get a statistical computation of these grades it 
was necessary to arbitrarily assign a numerical 
value to each of the letters. Thus, ‘‘R’’ was given 
two points, “S’” one point, and “E” no points. 
Since each student received an average of five dif- 
ferent marks, it was possible to receive a score of 
ten points as a maximum and zero points as a mini- 
mum. All of the averages discussed were com- 
puted on this basis and the grades for two se- 
mesters averaged. In the following, each of the 
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items is taken separately, and then general con- 
clusions made on the basis of the entire study. 

The three groups have practically the same I.Q. 
scores. The mean is slightly higher than in many 
schools, probably because the Rock District is a 
purely residential district of so-called “white col- 
lar” workers. Mean scores for the groups in 
achievement show 7.0696 for letter-men, 6.7584 
for athletes, and 6.6210 for the general students. 
Using the general score as 100 per cent, the letter- 
men show 106.8 per cent, and the athletes 102.1, 
and the two combined, 104.7 per cent of the gen- 
eral students. 

While all scores for responsibility are somewhat 
lower, the order remains the same with scores of 
6.8038, 6.7057, and 6.6194, respectively for the 
three groups. The percentages are also lower with 
letter-men 102.8 per cent of the general and the 
athletes 101.3 per cent. The two together average 
102.3 per cent of the general students’ score. 

The most significant difference in the entire 
study occurs in the marks for inquiring mind, 
with the letter-men scoring 6.8641 as against 
6.1295 for athletes and 6.0726 for the general 
students. The letter-men score is 111.4 per cent 
of the general while the athletes’ score is 100.9 
per cent and the two combined 106.4 per cent. 

The lowest scores of the entire study occurred in 
social concern, but yet the order remained the 
same as in previous traits: 6.5000 for letter-men, 
6.1384 for athletes, and 6.0016 for general stu- 
dents. In per cent the three groups stood 108.3, 
102.3, and 100.0. Athletes and letter-men to- 
gether had a rating of 104.9 as compared with 
the general students. 

In the marks for work habits the general trend 
was not disturbed with scores running 6.8968 for 
letter-men, 6.4375 for athletes, and 6.3661 for 
general students. The percentages ranked in order 
108.3, 101.1, and 100.0. The boys participating 
in athletics had a combined rank of 104.3 per cent. 

In addition to the raw mean scores which are 
tallied above, three correlations were run off be- 
tween various of the items, merely for the purpose 
of statistical computation and to see if there actu- 
ally was any significant correspondence between 
any of the items which one would more or less 
naturally expect to find. It was found that the cor- 
relation between intelligence and achievement 
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ranged from 0.34 to 0.39 for the three groups. 
This merely bears out what previous correlations of 
the same two traits has proved—that there is no 
significant relationship between the native ability 
of any given student and his scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

A rather high correlation between work habits 
and achievement was more or less expected and 
the scores of 0.78 and 0.77 were merely cor- 
roborative evidence of an assumed fact. The other 
correlation, between social concern and responsi- 
bility, showed a rating of from 0.64 to 0.71, which 
is more or less significant, but beyond the scope of 
this study to interpret. 

Additional statistics were compiled upon the 
various sports themselves and it might be of pass- 
ing interest to note that among the six major 
sports tennis ranked highest in all of the items 
listed and averaged 118.4 per cent of the general 
students. Basketball ranked second with a per- 
centage rating equal to 111.6 per cent of the gen- 
eral group. In order followed gymnastics, foot- 
ball, track, and softball. It is interesting to note 
that the latter sport rated only 98.9 per cent of the 
general students which might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the boy who is slightly below average 
participates in this sport and thus it should be en- 
couraged as an outlet for him. These facts are 
merely an amplification of the study and have lit- 
tle bearing upon the final conclusions. 

It is true that a clever statistician can make fig- 
ures prove almost anything that he wishes them 
to. However, in this case, the author entered the 
study with no preconceived idea as to what would 
be the ultimate results. Many other deductions 
might be made from the data which do not appear 
in this presentation. However, it is hoped that the 
facts presented may help to further the case of ath- 
letics wherever such case might need assistance. 

In general, from this study it may be concluded 
that: (1) Boys participating in athletics are com- 
parable to the general students in native mental 
ability, that is, insofar as the modern I.Q. ex- 
amination tests native ability. In fact the differ- 
ence is so slight that one might say that they were 
essentially of the same ability. 

(2) The fact that marks of boys in athletics 
averaged five per cent above the rest of the stu- 
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CCC Rebuilds Maladjusted Youth 


By RICHARD A. FEAR 


ESPITE the fact that the NRA died in 1935, 
D employers throughout the nation have con- 
tinued the practice of refusing to hire men until 
their eighteenth birthday. Since most states com- 
pel youth to remain in school only until they have 
reached sixteen, there is a two-year period between 
sixteen and eighteen when modern society de- 
mands that many adolescents mark time. The 
crowded cities in particular make this period of 
enforced idleness a difficult one for healthy normal 
development. 

The CCC began an attempt to solve youths’ 
dificult problem in 1933 by enrolling thousands 
of young men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five. By the time young men had reached 
this age group, however, forces of our present 
complex civilization had often begun their insidi- 
ous disintegration of human personality. In the 
broad sense of the word, it is safe to say that the 
great majority of CCC enrollees are maladjusted 
adolescents. Many are undeveloped physically, at 
least ten per cent have problems of personal ad- 
justment, and practically all are bewildered by the 
difficulty of making a vocational choice.t Ex- 
perience has already taught them that there is 
often a wide gap between what they would like 
to do and what they will be able to do. But in no 
sense of the word is it here implied that these 
youths are abnormal; they are simply maladjusted. 

The maladjustment encountered among camp 
enrollees is not considered unusual when one 
considers the problem of late adolescence in this 
post-depression period, but when allowed to go 
on unchecked, it unquestionably results in un- 
developed and sometimes warped personalities. 
The investigation carried on by the writer shows 
rather conclusively that the CCC, on the whole, 
has exercised a remarkable corrective influence on 
the behavior of its personnel. Since records show 
that well over 2,000,000 young men have enrolled 
in this organization’s 1,500 camps at some time 
during the past six years, the effect of the CCC on 
the nation’s youth has truly been tremendous.” 


* Richard A. Fear is Educational Adviser, 180th 
Company CCC, East Hartland, Conn. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The physical development of the individual is 
pezhaps the most obvious of all CCC contributions 
and, as such, is generally realized and accepted by 
the public. Nevertheless, a few statistics illustrat- 
ing this fact may not be out of place. The average 
boy gains eight to twelve pounds during a six- 
month period, and studies made at this camp re- 
veal that a gain of seventeen pounds during the 
first year is not unusual.*# A comparison of 
death and disease rates between the boys in camp 
and a comparable age level group of the general 
population indicates a strikingly favorable record 
in the case of the former. The death rate per 100,- 
000 for CCC youth for appendicitis and tubercu- 
losis is 8.2 and 6.4 respectively. For a comparable 
age level group of the general population the sta- 
tistics are: appendicitis—15.2, tuberculosis—39.5. 
This low rate for tuberculosis and appendicitis is 
significant. While the physical examination given 
at the time of enrollment has undoubtedly much 
to do with the low rate of the former, it is never- 
theless felt that “living conditions in the work 
camps favor the healing of early lesions of tubercu- 
losis and also probably prevent the onset of cases 
which might otherwise have appeared.”5 The 
fewer deaths from appendicitis are probably due 
to earlier diagnosis of the disease and earlier surgi- 
cal treatment. The presence of a resident, full- 
time physician in every camp is largely responsible 
for the healthy condition of all enrollees. 

The health program of the camps produces some 
conditions that are not so widely known to the 
general public. Each camp carries on a program 
of health, hygiene and sanitation. Included in this 
is a course in sex information which most schools 
have not yet found courage to offer. The fact that 
the number of cases of venereal disease decreased 
fifteen per cent during the years of 1937 and 1938 
is ample evidence of the success of this program.* 
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Then, too, the transformation that takes place in 
developing the physically undeveloped individual 
to the tanned, rugged enrollee, embodies many po- 
tential influences for adjustment. It may be the 
cause of eradicating the inferiority complex which 
haunts many physically undeveloped adolescents. 
It may provide the boy with the physical qualifi- 
cations for employment which he did not possess 
before enrollment. It is certainly building the 
health of the nation’s youth, and this fact alone is 
of far-reaching social significance. 


CORRECTING SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 


Before beginning a discussion of specific types 
of social maladjustment, it will be necessary to 
define the procedure in operation in the camps 
which are designed to correct these deviations 
from the norm. They are two: individual guid- 
ance and group guidance. 

Individual guidance is primarily the function 
of the Camp Educational Adviser, but other mem- 
bers of the staff assist in this important work. Each 
new man receives an orientation interview when 
he first arrives. At the same time a complete rec- 
ord of his educational background, work experi- 
ence and home conditions is made. Most camps 
also administer a battery of tests which include 
mental tests, aptitude tests, and inventories of so- 
cial adjustment. After a series of further inter- 
views, the individual's difficulties are diagnosed 
and a program of treatment recommended. Quite 
often this consists of aiding the boy to make his 
vocational choice and prescribing educational 
courses designed to help fit him for his chosen 
field. Sometimes, however, deep-seated personal 
problems are discovered. For these individuals, 
comprehensive case studies are developed. This 
usually necessitates an intensive study of the in- 
dividual's home and school background, an addi- 
tional battery of psychological tests, and numerous 
personal interviews. All members of the staff are 
acquainted with the facts of these cases and their 
aid solicited. 

Group guidance may be defined as the combined 
effect which the supervisory staff has on the en- 
rollees as a group, plus the inter-stimulation of in- 
dividuals in their immediate and broader psycho- 
logical fields. Although all staff members exer- 
cise considerable influence on the behavior of the 
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group, the administrative personnel is charged 
with the responsibility of promoting attitudes of 
health, hygiene, education, sanitation, discipline, 
and group morale. In this the army reserve off- 
cers have admirably succeeded. Their philosophy 
of discipline is one based on leadership rather 
than punishment. 

It should be emphasized here that there are 
many features of the CCC which are continually 
and unquestionably affecting behavior. The camps 
are actually an experience in group living since 
the men live together in barracks with approxi- 
mately forty men to a building. Here, as in any 
other group, the various individuals must learn to 
adjust themselves to each other and to their group 
situation. Natural leadership soon asserts itself, 
and when this leadership is found to be real, the in- 
dividual is given a leader’s rating, $15.00 addi- 
tional salary per month, and placed in charge of 
the barracks. These men also act as leaders on the 
work in the field. This group life presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity for each man to learn the rules 
of co-operation as they apply to getting along with 
people of a wide variety of personality. He soon 
learns what he must do to deserve the approba- 
tion of his fellows, and in like manner, what types 
of behavior are most likely to provoke their dis- 
approval. In other words, he must conform to his 
psychological field or be labeled an outcast, and 
few individuals will consciously allow this to hap- 
pen.® Observations here would indicate that the 
standards of these barracks groups are relatively 
high. While the boys do not apparently regard 
swearing as particularly bad, they definitely rule 
out obscenity, stealing, unwillingness to do one’s 
part of the work, poor sportsmanship and unfair- 
ness. It has further been observed that these stand- 
ards of conduct often depend to some extent on the 
type of men administering the camp. This is, of 
course, direct evidence to support the fact that ac- 
tive group guidance by the supervisory personnel 
is effective. Morning and evening formation and 
weekly company meetings provide a splendid op- 
portunity for this type of guidance. 

Another important phase of camp life is the 
large number of clubs found in most camps. These 
clubs usually grow out of the spontaneous interest 
of a certain group. This is readily indicated by 
the names of some of the clubs at this camp: For- 
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estry Club, Photography Club, Glee Club, Cath- 
olic Club, and Press Club. Each club elects its 
own officers, conducts its own meetings, arranges 
for its own social and recreational programs and 
chooses its own members, one of whom is usually 
a member of the staff. Since the individuals in 
these clubs are bound together by a common in- 
terest, high morale abounds and a vast fertile field 
for group guidance is at once opened to the ad- 
viser who unofficially helps guide the destiny of 
the organization. Boys who are shy and self- 
conscious respond to the “club treatment’ and 
soon learn to express themselves before their little 
group. Others with non-social characteristics learn 
how to get along with people. Individuals with 
leadership qualities get a chance to try out their 
ability in the administration of the club's affairs. 
Soon these boys carry their new-found abilities to 
other phases of camp life and growth of the indi- 
vidual is well under way. 

Before leaving the discussion of camp features 
which promote social adjustment, it should be 
pointed out that the CCC uniform is probably a 
helpful feature in this regard. Some psycholo- 
gists tell us that adolescents in school are very 
sensitive about their clothes and pass many anxious 
hours worrying about their appearance. The fact 
that all members wear the CCC uniform prevents 
such sensitiveness as a contributing factor to men- 
tal conflict. 

The following case study is introduced to show 
how one boy’s problems of social maladjustment 
were brought to successful solution: 


The case of George H. was brought to my attention 
late in September, 1938, when, in the course of inter- 
viewing new men, I was struck by the fact that here 
was a boy of good intelligence who needed help. Dur- 
‘ag the course of the initial or orientation interview, 
George answered all questions intelligently but seemed 
uncomfortably shy and ill at ease in spite of everything 
that I did to establish rapport. 

In October, George was given a battery of tests which 
included the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test for Mechanical 
Ability, the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers, the Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory. 

Subsequent interviews revealed that he had suffered a 
period of illness from the time he was four until his 
eighth birthday, that he had not started school until 
he was eight years old, and that his parents had been 
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divorced when he was seven and had placed him with 
another family who promised to bring him up in rfe- 
turn for weekly payment of room and board. This fam- 
ily seems to have fostered good qualities of character 
in the boy but failed to stimulate his ambition and 
had not bestowed the love upon him that the ordinary 
boy receives from his parents. A transcript of records 
from the high school in his home town showed two 
and one-half years of high school completed with good 
and excellent grades. 

That the boy was an individual of high ability was 
borne out by the 124 I.Q. score on the Terman mental 
test, the percentile rating of 95 on the clerical aptitude 
and the percentile rating of 95 on the mechanical aptitude 
test. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank score showed 
straight A’s as a chemist, engineer, or as a physicist. It 
was also quite obvious that George’s shyness and feeling 
of inferiority had their roots in his early childhood. 
The Bell Adjustment Inventory score, while showing 
normal scores in health and emotional stability, regis- 
tered a zero in social traits. There was further revealed 
how unhappy his childhood had been, that he had missed 
the love and affection of a normal home, that he often 
had a consciousness of inferiority and that he lacked 
dominance and self-assurance. 

I believed that the greater part of his difficulties were 
directly attributed to his early period of illness and his 
lateness in getting started in school. It was quite natural 
that he should be and feel out of place with children 
three years his junior, particularly since he was not able 
to catch up with his age level until the sixth grade. By 
that time the undesirable and unhealthy mental patterns 
had already been firmly established. His unsatisfactory 
home conditions and school maladjustment produced a 
boy who grew more and more aloof in an effort to 
escape the social conditions with which it was so diffi- 
cult to cope. 

It was my belief that George was definitely of college 
calibre and could make preparation for college in camp 
by completing his high-school work. Perhaps he might 
do well as a research worker. 

George’s problems were diagnosed in three general 
fields—namely, social, educational and vocational. He 
was encouraged to develop an ability to get along with 
people, at least to the point where he would not feel 
uncomfortable in his social contacts. He should be 
motivated to extend his educational background, and 
finally, he should be convinced of his ability, in order to 
restore his self-confidence. 

All case data were laid before George to show him 
his strong, as well as his weak points and his problems 
presented in the following manner. In the matter of 
social maladjustment he was only too ready to agree 
with the clinical evidence. He was told that there were 
at least two avenues open to him. He might continue 
in his present set of habits or he might adopt a definite 
program to correct his difficulties. It was pointed out 
to him that if he does choose the former he would no 
doubt get through life with an average or perhaps bet- 
ter than average success but that no matter what he did, 
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he would likely have to deal with people to some extent, 
and that these contacts would probably always be un- 
satisfactory and would probably prove a barrier to so- 
cial advancement. On the other hand, he was shown 
that it would not be an insuperable task to correct his 
social deficiencies and that once these were corrected, 
the path of life ahead would be less difficult and would 
be made happier and more satisfying by successful con- 
tact with people. George appeared anxious to do some- 
thing about his social difficulties and readily agreed to 
the latter proposition. 

The vocational problem was another matter altogether. 
Even though he was quite apparently amazed and 
pleased by his superior mental aptitude and vocational 
interest scores, he nevertheless did not believe that he 
possessed the ability to go through college. The idea of 
doing research work appealed to him strongly, but at 
the time he lacked the self-assurance and dominance to 
see the plan through. Lack of sufficient funds was, of 
course, a serious difficulty in this regard. He had de- 
cided to reserve his vocational and collegiate decision 
until he had had an opportunity to consider the matter 
more fully. 

Based on this analysis, it was suggested to George that 
he attempt to overcome his social inadequacies, first by 
voluntarily contributing his opinion in every class dis- 
cussion, no matter how difficult this may seem; secondly, 
by deliberately making an effort to engage some person 
in conversation each day; finally, by joining a camp 
club, and accepting responsibility for part of its work. 

It was suggested that he take courses to complete his 
high-school work. Moreover, in order to stimulate his 
ambition and to place him in a job which would chal- 
lenge his abilities, it was recommended that he be trans- 
ferred from the Gipsy Moth Crew to the Forestry Re- 
search Department. Here he would work under the 
direction of an outstanding research technician and 
would obtain first-hand experience with some of the 
tools of research, such as the microscope, the graph and 
many other devices. 

The treatment prescribed was conscientiously fol- 
lowed and the results were most encouraging. While 
George is still far from being a ‘Hail fellow, well met,” 
he has nevertheless developed the ability to join class 
discussions, has lost his painful shyness, has made a 
number of new friends and seems to be an altogether 
happier individual. In his work with the research de- 
partment, George suddenly found the type of vocation 
in which he was intensely interested. Realizing that to 
do much in this field he must have further education, 
he finally decided to go to college. Since he had passed 
the remainder of his high-school work in the camp edu- 
cational program, he applied for admittance to Massa- 
chusetts State College and was accepted. A recent let- 
ter indicated that he has successfully passed his first 
semester courses and has become very well adjusted to 
college life. During his CCC enrollment this boy saved 
three hundred dollars which, together with his work 
scholarship, should be sufficient to carry him through 
his first year. 
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BUILDING THE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


From the first, the educational program in the 
CCC camps has been built around the needs and 
interests of the enrollee as determined through in- 
dividual guidance. Since the entire program is 
voluntary and is presented in the evening after 
the men have worked hard in the field all day, any 
other approach would be well nigh impossible. 
Confronted with the fact that many of the CCC 
boys left school because they disliked it so in- 
tensely, CCC educators had to develop new teach- 
ing techniques. This has been accomplished 
through various methods, foremost of which are 
the informal nature of classwork and the wide use 
of visual aids. 

In 1938 the camp educational program, in the 
opinion of this writer, received a most significant 
stimulant when a relationship between the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education and the camps 
of that state was effected. Although there are only 
ten camps in Connecticut and therefore a rela- 
tively small group of enrollees have been affected 
so far, it is felt that other states will eventually 
follow this lead, and that before very long the 
CCC educational program will become recognized 
as an integral part of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem. When this day arrives, the youth of the 
country will receive recognized legal credit for 
courses satisfactorily completed in the work camps. 

In Connecticut, the State Board of Education 
gives examinations twice a year in grammar school 
and high school subjects. These tests are designed 
to help out-of-school people to procure their 
grammar school or high school diplomas and are 
comparable to the examinations given in the state’s 
elementary and secondary schools. When the in- 
dividual has completed enough subjects to give 
him his grammar school certificate, or has com- 
pleted sixteen units of secondary school work, he 
is awarded a diploma which carries full legal 
credit. This high school diploma has been ac- 
cepted by most New England colleges as satisfac- 
tory for entrance requirements. 

The wide adoption of Connecticut’s system of 
equivalency examinations by the various states 
throughout the nation would make a truly remark- 
able opportunity for a large portion of the nation’s 
youth. It is hoped that one day this system may be 














so widespread that instead of having to leave 
school to help support the family, boys in this 
economic stratum can join the CCC, continue their 
high school work, and at the same time provide 
needed assistance at home. 


PROMOTING VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


As indicated earlier in this article, the problem 
of vocational adjustment is perhaps the most preva- 
lent of all among CCC youths. To cope with this, 
all camps have developed a wide program of vo- 
cational guidance which, in the form of aptitude 
tests, vocational interest inventories, and other 
standardized procedures, is proving most helpful 
to many boys. Letters from former enrollees fre- 
quently indicate that this program has materially 
assisted them in choosing the job for which they 
are best fitted. 

In addition to the active program of individual 
guidance, there are many other camp features that 
often prove beneficial in establishing adjustments 
in this field. The physical organization and the 
variety of jobs in most camps provide an excep- 
tional opportunity for vocational exploration. In 
addition to the regular jobs such as clerk, supply 
clerk, store clerk, mechanic’s helpers, heavy ma- 
chine operators, truck drivers, carpenters’ helpers 
and various forestry projects, all camps have estab- 
lished vocational work shops. In these shops ex- 
perience in operating machines such as machine 
lathes, wood turning lathes, drill presses, band 
saws and the use of hand tools is provided. 

A major feature of the camp situation is the 
job-training program. Each foreman is charged 
with the responsibility of providing planned in- 
struction on the job in order that his crew may 
understand all phases of the work, the reason for 
and the correct method of each operation and 
the measures of safety which must be observed. 
Here the enrollee learns to become an intelligent, 
safe workman and, more important still, discovers 
the satisfaction that comes with a good, honest 
day’s work. There can be little doubt but that such 
a program is making our boys infinitely more em- 
ployable. In addition, the camp staff personnel 
makes every effort to place deserving individuals 
in private employment. Personnel managers of 
various local factories are invited into the camps 
to interview qualified boys and in this and other 
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ways a considerable number of men are placed 
during the course of the year. 

The writer has tried to show some of the forces 
at work in the Civilian Conservation Corps which 
foster the physical, social, educational and voca- 
tional development of its personnel. 
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dents shows that the actual participation in the 
athletic program did not harm them and that it 
may have served as a stimulus to many who other- 
wise would have been content to let their scholastic 
achievement ride along. However, no definite 
claims should be made for this thesis. 

(3) A range of improvement from two to six 
per cent in favor of the athletically inclined boy 
over the general student in all of the four traits 
upon which they are marked should have some- 
what the same general conclusion as that stated 
above. Each of the traits could be dissected and 
reasons found why it should show the facts it 
does, but let it suffice here to state that the letter- 
men and athletes were superior to the general stu- 
dent. 

(4) The facts more or less support the claim of 
those who have stated that the interscholastic 
program had benefits which were inherent in the 
program itself and which were not necessarily 
confined to physical improvement. 

(5) Since boys participating in softball show 
an I.Q. average score some ten per cent below the 
general studeut and then but an achievement 
score one-half of one per cent below, some justi- 
fication might be made for the inclusion of some 
activity in the school program which would serve 
as an outlet for boys below the average and who 
otherwise might spend their time far less profitably 
than by participating in some athletic program. 














The Selecting of Students 


By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


LTHOUGH the Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, in Philadelphia, was opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, the difficulties attending the organiza- 
tion of a new school prevented a careful selection 
of students. Therefore, the testing program, rec- 
ommended in the Philadelphia Public School Sur- 
vey of 1937, was not carried out for the first group 
of students admitted. 

Schools sending applicants for this first class 
were asked to send a report of the recorded in- 
telligence quotient, and the relative position of 
each individual in his group for academic and 
practical arts work. At the outset, applicants who 
had completed the ninth grade, irrespective of the 
course pursued, were accepted for trades of their 
choice. A few individuals whose intelligence quo- 
tient and previous standing were low, were re- 
jected. Students were, and still are, being drawn 
from a variety of sources; the majority are junior 
high school graduates, the remainder being trans- 
fer students and graduates from public senior 
high, parochial, and vocational schools. 

During the first term, plans were made for a 
more comprehensive program of selection. An 
“admissions committee’ was set up, consisting of 
the guidance counselor and several full-time 
teachers who had the benefit of training and previ- 
ous experience in testing and guidance. 

It was decided to give every applicant an in- 
telligence test (Otis Group Intelligence Scale— 
Advanced Examination—Form A, or Philadel phia 
Mental Ability, Form B III), and an interview by 
the shop teacher of the trade desired. Applicants 
for the mechanical trades were also given the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test—(Test 1), 
and candidates for printing were also given the 
Inglis Test of English Vocabulary, Form C. These 
particular tests were adopted on the recommen- 
dation of educators associated with the 1937 Sur- 
vey, and partly also because they were available. 

The test scores, age, school, interview rating, 
and other pertinent data for each individual are 
recorded on a form devised for the purpose, and 


* Benjamin ]. Novak is an instructor, Dobbins 
Vocational High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


grouped according to trades. Definite days are 
set aside for the bulk of the testing and inter- 
viewing, the various schools being advised in ad- 
vance of these dates. The entire school faculty is 
made available to assist in administering and scor- 
ing the tests. In cases where there is doubt con- 
cerning the accuracy and reliability of the informa- 
tion about a candidate, he is asked to return for 
further testing and interview by members of the 
committee. For detailed testing of a few individ- 
uals, the school can draw upon the services of a 
psychologist. 

After the data are assembled, the committee se- 
lects students from the lists of those applying for 
each trade, after a general discussion of each candi- 
date. The procedure is flexible and to a fair de- 
gree, subjective. It is to be strongly emphasized 
that the philosophy and program of the selective 
process are necessarily tentative and pragmatic, 
and will be modified as new findings, ideas, and 
objective aids appear. 

Despite the fact that studies have indicated dif- 
ferent average intelligence quotients for the 
groups of individuals comprising various trades, 
in selecting students for the trades, the committee 
uses these averages only as general guides. It is 
felt that the wide variety of positions and neces- 
sary mental ability found in each trade makes close 
adherence to averages undesirable. Within a given 
trade, occupations of a routine nature require 
relatively little skill and intelligence, while more 
responsible positions require correspondingly 
greater capacities. 

Unless other factors are especially strong, appli- 
cants with intelligence quotients below 90 are 
not thought to be good “risks.” Students with 
low intelligence quotients are apt to find difficulty 
in mastering successfully the entire trade program, 
even though they might be successful in the work 
of the shop. As a possibility for the near future, 
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it is planned to set up a course in which individ- 
uals not suited for the skilled trades may be trained 
in machine tending and repetitive operations. 

Approximately four months after the incep- 
tion of the testing program, a questionnaire was 
submitted to the faculty in order to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion on the tested as contrasted with 
the untested students in such matters as interest, 
progress in work, and possible future success. A 
convincing majority of the replies received gave a 
slight preference to selected over unselected stu- 
dents. Although the questionnaire itself was of 
doubtful worth, it revealed the approval and co- 
operation of the faculty with the testing program. 
Among the tested students fewer “‘misfits’’ in the 
various trades have been found than in the un- 
tested group. The counselor is also able to place 
“misfits” of the tested group satisfactorily in other 
trade classes, whereas this was not so often the 
case with the first group of students admitted. 

One unforeseen psychological value accruing 
from the plan of selection has been the effect on 
the attitude of the general student and teacher pop- 
ulation, as well as the public, toward vocational 
schools and vocational education. A feeling is 
growing that admission to a vocational school is 
to be regarded as a privilege. Apparent as well, is 
an increased appreciation of and regard for the 
instruction, equipment, and opportunities pre- 
sented. People are gradually realizing that voca- 
tional schools are not institutions for backward, 
dull, and maladjusted children. Hence, there is 
renewed hope that there will develop in the minds 
of all the proper and merited respect for manual 
work, such as hitherto has been reserved for pro- 
fessions and ‘‘white collar” occupations. 

A comparison was made between the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test scores and the first-year 
shop marks for one hundred sixty-five students in 
various mechanical trades. The students receiving 
the highest marks in shop averaged a score of 57 
on the Stenquist Test, while the students doing un- 
satisfactory work in shop averaged 38 on the 
Stenquist. The intermediate grades had average 
test scores between these extremes. The difference 
of nearly twenty points between the average Sten- 
quist scores of the best and the failing students is 
considered encouraging. The findings of more 
comprehensive and adequate studies are antici- 
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pated with interest. At present the Stenquist test 
seems to be a significant objective aid in the 
process of selection. 

The increased use of objective tests and statisti- 
cal methods has caused the interview and other 
subjective appraisals to be looked upon with justi- 
fiable skepticism. Notwithstanding, it was de- 
cided to experiment with the procedure, thus giv- 
ing the shop teachers a voice in the selection. Each 
trade teacher assigns a rating to every candidate for 
admission to his trade, using a scale of 1 for su- 
perior, 2 for good, 3 for fair, 4 for poor, and 5 
for very poor. It happens that none of the appli- 
cants with a 5 rating, and only a few with a rat- 
ing of 4 are accepted. The shop teachers show 
some ability in selecting the superior students. A 
study of one hundred sixty-five students showed 
that more than half of those receiving the highest 
marks in the first year of shop work had an inter- 
view rating of 1, and none a poor rating. Other 
comparisons, however, showed that the teachers 
were not as successful in rating the students who 
later did only average or unsatisfactory work in the 
shop. 

Recently a questionnaire was developed, in an 
effort to insure uniformity, adequacy, and con- 
creteness in interviewing, with the hope of increas- 
ing the reliability of the ratings. The question- 
naire consists of eighteen items, including: rea- 
sons for selecting the school and course, subjects 
liked, interests, hobbies, previous record, etc. In 
addition, many of the trade teachers are develop- 
ing various tests in order to increase further the 
accuracy of their evaluations. It would appear that 
the interview might well be the subject of further 
experiment, and probably come to serve as a use- 
ful adjunct to a battery of more objective instru- 
ments. 

There has been a growing sentiment, frequently 
expressed by educators in the vocational field, that 
entrance into vocational training should be de- 
ferred until the completion of at least two years 
of high school work, and there is some opinion 
in favor of completion of a high school curricu- 
lum. Others recommend raising the minimum age 
requirements above the present 14-year level. 

Fleming, in his study of the school and place- 
ment records of boys from the Connelly Trade 
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A Literal Point of View 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


T THE present time there are two very com- 
mon ways of misusing words. The one 
consists in a distortion of meaning, the employ- 
ment of a word as if it meant something which, in 
view of what it essentially stands for, it ought 
not to be expected to mean. The other is the use 
of words with practically no intelligible meaning 
whatsoever. 

Perhaps we may have some justification for the 
feeling that one of these faults is more pernicious 
than the other. Even a distorted meaning might 
appear less nonsensical than no meaning at all. 
Yet the distinction is possibly not very important. 
The two kinds of abuse sometimes shade into 
each other, and one can see both exemplified in 
the use of the same words. 

There is, of course, nothing necessarily “wrong” 
in the phenomenon that through association of 
ideas a word develops a new application, or even 
in the fact that a series of such changes may carry 
it far away from its original sense. Such processes 
are plainly discernible in the ancient tongues, 
which did not “‘stay put”’ until they became “dead” 
languages, and similar developments have con- 
tinued through the centuries. But there is surely 
a real difference between orderly, rational progres- 
sion and the slovenly confusion that comes with 
the careless ignoring of distinctions which are 
worth the trouble of keeping clear. 

Disorderly tendencies in language are particu- 
larly ironic in an age which boasts of “‘science’’ as 
much as ours does. Scientific thought requires 
terminology that is dependably precise, and con- 
cerns itself with drawing distinctions between 
things which an ordinary observer might take to be 
quite the same. Goodness knows how many new 
words the scientists have put into the dictionary 
within, say, the last hundred years, presumably 
because no previously existing expressions were 
sufficiently exact for their purpose. Yet I am in- 
clined to believe that people of scientific training 
have contributed in no small measure, directly or 
indirectly, to the spreading of the very evils against 
which I am now declaiming. This has happened 


* Louis Foley is Professor of English, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 


partly, I think, because scientific writers or speak- 
ers, however much they insist upon exactness in 
technical vocabularly, often have no such respect 
for precision when they handle what they consider 
non-technical words. Perhaps much more impor- 
tantly, scientific nomenclature is constantly being 
taken up and bandied about by persons for whom 
it has no more rigid meaning than the very much 
looser language which they habitually use. 

Unfortunately, the abuse of language appears 
rather especially conspicuous in educational litera- 
ture. For years I have collected, for demonstration 
purposes, “horrible examples” of what not to do 
with words, and (aside from newspapers and 
handbills) nearly all my choicest specimens 
have been gleaned from educational publications. 
The most discouraging fact about the whole busi- 
ness is the apparently increasing number of people 
who see nothing objectionable in them, and far 
from being shocked by crudities of this sort, seem 
unaware of anything wrong with them at all. 

More or less at random, simply because it comes 
handy at the moment, I turn to an article in the 
current issue of an educational magazine. It strikes 
me as being fairly representative, though perhaps 
it is a little unusual in the number of times it fur- 
nishes an example with the very same word. The 
word occurs frequently in the article, always in 
some use which I consider clearly objectionable, 
and it is a word which is commonly abused in the 
same ways in educational discussions. The word 
is type. 

The adjective typical manages to escape such 
abuse and to retain the true meaning of type, 
which is that of a sign, an emblem, a standard, a 
model or perfect example which represents some 
recognized class. Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
(1937) mentions as a colloquialism the use of the 
word to mean “kind’’ or “‘sort,”” as “He won't 
stand for that type of thing.” Perhaps in time to 
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come the more comfortable dictionaries will simply 
recognize this distortion of sense as being “‘estab- 
lished by usage.” There is no need, however, to 
debase this useful word to the rank of a mere 
synonym for “kind” or “‘sort.”” Yet throughout the 
article to which I am referring, no more precise 
meaning is discoverable in the word. We meet 
such phrases as ‘‘the traditional type of card,” “any 
type of contest,” “the type of record desired,” “‘an 
informal type,” and so on. Indeed, in several 
places type has not merely strayed away from its 
proper signification, but really represents no es- 
sential meaning at all. ‘An informal type of let- 
ter or note’” means nothing more—as the phrase 
is used here, anyhow—than simply an informal 
letter or note. Sometimes, in fact, the word is 
hardly even used grammatically, and does not even 
stand for “kind” or “‘sort,”’ as when we read about 
“the newer types of reporting elementary school- 
work,” where manner or ways may be presumed 
to be what the author meant. 

We are not punning when we say that we have 
to do here with something typical of much modern 
writing, especially of the sort known as “factual 
material.’ Various terms which really ought to 
mean something tend to degenerate more and more 
into perfectly empty ‘“‘filler’” words. Case or in- 
stance will be found very frequently where the 
writer does not really have in mind any “case” at 
all. As commonly used, the phrase ‘‘a large per- 
centage’ is no reliable indication that anyone has 
been compiling statistics; it means nothing more 
than ‘‘a good many,” or “‘a considerable amount.” 
Character and nature, which ought to be treasured 
as valuable terms, appear to be felt as little more 
than grammatical endings; “the book is of a most 
interesting nature’ means only that it is a most 
interesting book. For countless speakers, the word 
particular means nothing in particular, having lost 
for them its implied contrast with general; when 
they say “‘at this particular time,’’ all that they 
mean is simply now—if they even mean clearly 
as much as that. Educational literature teems with 
the word individual where there is no trace of any 
intent to make use of it to imply contrast with 
some group, or with society in general; it is only 
a high-sounding or “technical” substitute for per- 
son, or for more specific reference to a man or a 
woman, a boy or a girl. Of all the terms thus care- 
lessly kicked around, perhaps none is more weari- 
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some to sensitive souls than the word stress, which 
is worked day in and day out as if it meant merely 
“emphasis.”” Can it be that so many people are 
unaware of the connection between “‘stress’’ and 
strain (never having studied physics), or, ignorant 
of Sturm und Drang as of many other things in the 
history of literature, never heard of “storm and 
stress”? 

The generalization of an expression until it may 
mean anything whatever or nothing at all is of 
course a very familiar phenomenon in slang. A 
textbook in English composition, published in 
1914,} contains the observation that “perhaps two 
hundred slang terms will convey fairly well the 
ideas of a modern schoolboy.” The author adds: 
‘In the year in which this book is written, the 
word ‘dope’ seems in its various significations to 
provide at least one-third of the meanings needed 
to complete the vocabulary of the average college 
student. The intellectual poverty that results is 
unworthy of college men. In the future some 
other word will be similarly overused.” As we 
read these remarks now, they seem to remain 
thoroughly valid, and wisely prophetic, except 
that the mention of “two hundred” seems a gross 
exaggeration. 

Usually, by the time a slang expression gets to 
the point of being mentioned in a textbook, it is 
already somewhat stale. If the author quoted were 
writing now instead of a quarter-century ago, he 
would surely cite some example other than “dope.” 
To illustrate the jargon now current, I can think 
of no more conspicuous word than check, used as a 
verb. There was a time when this verb regularly 
conveyed a clear and definite idea, as in the sen- 
tence: ‘The advance of the Russian army was 
checked.” Now, however, it is vague indeed; it 
has to stand for any kind of action within the wid- 
est possible range of verifying, comparing, investi- 
gating, inspecting, looking into, looking up, or 
what have you. Or consider the rather ugly ex- 
pression, a “set-up”; this is worked to death for 
every conceivable idea of any kind of plan, pro- 
gram, scheme, organization, system, management, 
administration, and so on. 

This manner of lazily ignoring distinctions, this 
indolent acquiescence in undiscriminating loose- 
ness of thought, need not surprise us at all when 





*Canby, H. S., and Others. English Composition in Theory 
and Practice. Macmillan, 1914. pp. 152-153. 
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it appears in the speech of uneducated people who 
never had a chance to acquire any standards of ac- 
curacy or discrimination in the handling of ideas. 
But when one observes the same intellectual 
slovenliness among people who are supposed to 
be seriously concerned with education, and who 
express themselves earnestly and lengthily about 
“professional” matters within that field, one may 
wonder sadly what is the use of bothering. 

Let us turn finally to another common expres- 
sion which exhibits certain modern tendencies. 
Sometimes it happens that we retnember exactly 
when and in what circumstances we learned a given 
word or phrase. The expression which I now have 
in mind is one which I know that I acquired at col- 
lege as a definite detail of freshman rhetoric: 
point of view. That was the title of the section in 
the textbook which was most emphasized in our 
study and practice of descriptive writing; it was 
also the name of a division of the book of speci- 
mens which we studied in connection therewith. 
We learned that 

In describing a scene, for instance, the observer takes 
his stand (in thought) at some point, and describes the 
elements that make up the scene as they appear to him 
from that point. It may be necessary, in describing ex- 
tensive objects (as a large building or an art gallery), 
for the describer to change his point of view, but the 
imaginary path which he follows should be clearly 
marked, and due notice of each change should be given 
to the reader by some such expression as: “Passing now 
to the interior of the building, . . .”? 


These important principles were admirably illus- 
trated for us by selections from The Octopus by 
Frank Norris, Notre-Dame by Victor Hugo, The 
Mill on the Floss by George Eliot, and other 
literary masterpieces, any one of which was a de- 
light to read for its own sake. 

Since that initiation, I have become more and 
more firmly convinced that this matter is of basic 
importance for any kind of writing, descriptive or 
other. Not only does it have to do with the “‘lit- 
erary” technique of painting a picture in the 
reader's mind; it is no less applicable to the writ- 
ing of an understandable set of “directions for 
using,’’ or to the construction of a convincing argu- 
ment. Failure to take account of it is what is really 
wrong with errors of grammar. These considera- 
tions are part of what I have in mind when I rebel 


*Scott and Denney. Paragraph Writing, revised edition. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1909. p. 97. 
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against the widespread abuse of a phrase which for 
me has been very helpfully luminous. 

No doubt what has happened to this expression 
is just what has happened to many others, namely 
that the metaphore has faded until it no longer 
suggests a vivid picture. So people have forgotten 
what a point of view really means, just as they have 
forgotten that “circumstances” are literally things 
that stand around us, and are therefore capable of 
uttering such a confused locution as “under the 
following circumstances.” 

Anyone who has studied geometry knows that 
in theory a point has no dimensions whatever; the 
visible “‘point’’ which represents it on paper is 
infinitely bigger in every way. But in English we 
have borrowed not only the French word point, 
but also pointe, which stands for a different set of 
ideas. Aside from geographical names like Grosse 
Pointe, we have lumped together the meanings of 
both under the form “‘point.” From the beginning, 
then, our word is less clear in meaning than its 
French ancestor. Nevertheless a proper context can 
still keep it unequivocal, and there is no need of 
its losing its sense altogether. When anyone 
speaks, however, of a “broad point of view,” ob- 
viously the original figure has already faded con- 
siderably. 

A point of view is not an “‘opinion’’; it is the 
situation or circumstances or attitude in which a 
certain opinion may seem natural or inevitable or 
at least understandable. Yet nowadays when some- 
one asks you to “give him your point of view” 
toward this or that, of course he means your opin- 
ion. A point of view is not something which one 
person can “‘give’’ to another.’ 

The most flagrant abuse of the term will be seen, 
as might be expected, in connection with its cor- 
ruption into “viewpoint.” In The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia (1911) this form is merely 
mentioned as a colloquialism. In Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary (1937) we find “viewpoint” 
regularly listed with no hint of any aspersion upon 
it. Within a quarter-century, then, it seems to have 
become ‘“‘established by usage,” so that now hardly 
anybody’s sensibilities are shocked by it any more. 


*In the following quoxation it is clear that “point of view” 


is taken to mean opinion or belief: “No doubt many of you 
here have adopted the point of view that there is nothing 
the United States can do to assist in averting war. . . 

Proceedings of the 75th annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Detroit, June 27-July 1, 1937, page 131. 











This is really a rather interesting detail, for it bears 
eloquent testimony as to the forces which mould 
our thoughts in these days. Here we enter of 
course into subjective elements where it is difficult 
to “prove” things, but the evidence seems clear 
enough. 

In the first place, “‘viewpoint’”’ smacks strongly 
of the sort of jargon which newspaper headlines 
have so persistently worked into our consciousness 
that many people actually learn to tale in that style. 
Phonetically it is a hectic style in which smooth and 
pleasing rhythms of speech are replaced by nervous 
joltings. So far as imagery is concerned, instead 
of sincere pictures it gives us grotesque ready-made 
clichés which carry no true image at all. Thus 
“kidnap,” for instance, may have no reference to 
the nabbing of a “kid,” but may cover the adroit 
abduction of an adult, as it often does; ‘“‘fatal,”’ 
which ought to apply to something inevitable— 
something unalterably prescribed by fate—means 
simply “mortal” or “‘death-dealing.” Being con- 
stantly subjected to the influence of such jargon 
renders many people almost completely insensible 
of something about language which is profoundly 
real—the quality of its tone. 

But it looks as if something else had also en- 
tered into the formation of “‘viewpoint.’’ This ex- 
pression certainly has the appearance of having 
been suggested subconsciously by a class of com- 
pound words developed in modern scientific re- 
search. It might never have been coined, had not 
the pattern been provided for it by such synthetic 
terms as freezing-point, boiling-point, or dew- 
point. Now, notice just what sort of expressions 
these are. They are absolutely impersonal. They 
represent fixed, established scientific data. They 
stand for characteristics which are not only un- 
changing but inherent; a given liquid has only one 
““freezing-point,”” under normal conditions, which 
are of course what is implied in such laboratory 
terms. We have no call to criticize these expres- 
sions, on their own account, but it is surely obvious 
that they belong to a realm of thought eternally 
separated by its very nature from any possible 
concept of a Auman “point of view.” Here, once 
again, is an apparent by-product of the “‘scientific” 
terminology of our time. 

If, as some of us believe, true education is a 
spiritual adventure, an emancipation, a liberation 
from the shackles of provinciality, the development 
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of ability to appreciate and share a variety of 
points of view, then I venture to suggest that it 
would be a really valuable experience for many 
well-meaning educators to try adopting whole- 
heartedly, just for a change, the point of view 
which has here been indicated toward such matters 
as the question of what is ‘‘a point of view.” 





Student Selection 
(Continued from page 391) 


School in Pittsburgh, concluded that students 
entering between 16 and 17 years of age and in 
the tenth grade, made the best trade-school pros- 
pects. A somewhat similar condition was found 
in our school. The students receiving the highest 
shop grades during their first year had an average 
age of 17 years, whereas those receiving failing 
grades averaged slightly less than 16 years in age. 
It might appear desirable to elevate minimum 
grade requirements from completion of the ninth 
grade to completion of the tenth, with possibly the 
age of 16 years as a minimum for beginning spe- 
cialized vocational training. With our present 
6-3-3 organization, however, this plan might cause 
administrative difficulties. 

It may be that the more nearly mature student 
is able to progress more rapidly and successfully 
in mechanical work because of superior physical 
strength and co-ordination, greater motivation, 
wider educational background, and greater capac- 
ity for the individualized work so necessary in the 
shop. Certain mechanical trades frequently de- 
mand a physique usually undeveloped in younger 
boys. It has been observed frequently that the 
more nearly mature student often has the strong 
motivation growing from the realization that he is 
approaching the wage-earning period, to spur him 
in his learning; this motivation is largely lacking 
in the younger student. 

The increase in minimum age requirements for 
leaving school and the demands of the trades, 
along with the development of co-operative work 
between schools and outside shops should, in a 
measure, offset the tendency of older students to 
leave school prior to the completion of their 
course. There appears a great need for more ade- 
quate tests in the field of personality, trade inter- 
ests, and trade aptitudes as aids to guidance. 














Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Meetings and Conferences 


Believing that many members of Phi Delta Kappa 
not planning to attend summer school during the com- 
ing vacation season might be interested in visiting one 
or more institutes or conferences during the course of 
a summer vacation tour, we are printing in this issue 
of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN as accurate, comprehen- 
sive, and complete a list of summer conferences and 
institutes as it has been possible to obtain from the 
universities and colleges known to be in session during 
the summer. 

Many members might follow the example set by 
some universities in scheduling educational tours to 
Mexico and South America by making an educational 
tour of American universities and colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
University, Alabama 
May 31-JUNE 2. Leadership Training Institute (Boy 
Scouts of America). 
JUNE 17-19. English Conference. 
JUNE 17-20. Recreational and Physical Education 
Conference. 
JUNE 17-21. Twelfth Annual State Education Con- 
ference. 
JUNE 17-21. Eleventh Annual Institute and Confer- 
ence of Parents and Teachers. 
JUNE 19-21. Sixth Annual Institute of State and Lo- 
cal Affairs. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
JUNE 27-29. “Progressive Trends in Education.” 


HuMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 
Arcata, California 
JUNE 17-22. Forum on Social and Economic Prob- 
lems. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Stanford University, California 

JUNE 24-29. Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. 

JuLy 14-19. Business Conference. 
JULY 21-26. Western School for Trade Executives. 
JuLy 25-26. Radio and Education. 
AuGuSsT 12-23. Public Relations Institute. 
AuGusT 19-22. Organic Chemistry Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, California 
JULY 8-13. Reading Conference. 


JULY 15-26. School Executives’ Conference. 

JuLy 15-26. Conference for Elementary School Super- 
visors. 

JuLy 29-AuGustT 3. Conference on Visual Education. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Greeley, Colorado 


JUNE 21-22. Science Conference. 

JuLy 5-6. Teacher-Education Conference. 

JuLy 11, 12, 13. Schoolmen’s Conference. 

JULY 26-27. Personnel and Guidance Conference. 

JUNE 24 AND AuGusrT 1, 2, 3. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


JUNE 18-21. Reading Laboratory Institute. 

JUNE 24-27. Conference on Conquering the “Dust 
Bowl.” 

JUNE 27. Institute of Human Relations. 

JuLy 1-2. Regional Conference on Housing. 

JuLy 8-10. Conference on the European and World 
Situation. 

JULY 22-26. Rocky Mountain Conference on Marriage 
and the Family. 

JuLy 29-AuGusT 2. Parent Education Conference. 

Aucust 5-6. The European War and the Future of 
Civilization. 

AucusT 9. Conference on Testing and Evaluation. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver, Colorado 


JUNE 17-21. Guidance Conference. 

JUNE 17-22. Citizens’ Conference on Government 
Management. 

JUNE 20-21. Conference on Western Literature and 
History. 

JUNE 24-26. Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Conference. 

JuLy 8-19. Sixth Annual Parent Education Institute. 

JuLy 17-24. Speech Institute. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Connecticut 
JuLy 10. “Relationships Essential to Child Develop- 
ment. Home-School-Community.” 
JuLy 17. “Bases of a Sound Public School Curricu- 
lum.” 
Juty 24. “The Place of the Library in an Educational 
Program.” 
JuLy 31. “Aspects of American Neutrality.” 
AucusT 1. Safety Education Institute. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Athens, Georgia 

JUNE 12-14. The Institute of Gardeners and Garden 
Clubs. 

JUNE 19-21. Institute of the Georgia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

JUNE 26-27. Institute of Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

JuLy 2-3. Reading Institute. 

JuLy 10-12. Conference on Education. 

JuLy 22-25. Institute of the Georgia Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

AuGustT 1-2. Rural Life Conference. 

AUGUST 5-10. Farm and Home Week. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Moscow, Idaho 


JUNE 27-28. Regional Planning Conference. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Normal, Illinois 
Reading in a Modern World: 
JuLy 16. Reading. 
JuLy 17. Books and Reading Materials. 
JuLy 18. The Library and Reading. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DeKalb, Illinois 
JuLy 23-25. Reading Conference. 
JULY 23-25. Book Exhibit. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Illinois 

JUNE 27-29. School Administrators’ Conference. 
JuLy 7-19. Department of Classroom Teachers. 
JuLy 7-19. Department of Supervisors and Directors 

of Instruction. 
JuLy 22-26. Council of Guidance and Personnel 

Workers. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale, Illinois 
JUNE 17-24. Educational Conference. 
JUNE 24-JULY 1. Reading Conference. 
JuLy 9-10. Parent-Teacher Meetings. 
JuLy 10-12. Child Guidance Clinic. 
JuLy 22. Workshop Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 

JUNE 26-29. Conference on Reading Problems for 
Administrative Officers and Teachers. 

JUNE 27-28. Seventh Annual Conference on Business 
Education. 

JuLy 8-19. National League of Teachers Association 
“League College.” 
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JULY 10-12. Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. 

JuLy 15-19. Conference for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools. 

JUNE 19-JuLy 19. Summer Workshops in Elemen- 
tary Education, Secondary Education, General Edu- 
cation, and Teacher Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Illinois 
JUNE 26-27. Leadership Institute; Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
JuLy 1-13. Safety Education Institute. 
JuLy 9-11. The Guidance Function of the School. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Macomb, Illinois 
JUNE 25-27. Summer Educational Conference. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
JUNE 27-29. Elementary Curriculum Conference. 
JuLy 8-12. Speech and Reading Institute. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa City, lowa 
JUNE 13-14. Physical Education Conference. 
JuNE 18-20. Child Welfare and Parent Education 
Conference. 
JuLy 11-12. Safety Education Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Lawrence, Kansas 
JUNE 17-21. Curriculum Institute. 
JUNE 24-29. Reading Institute. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Richmond, Kentucky 
JUNE 13-14. Conference on Rural Education. 
JUNE 24-28. Conference on Reading Problems. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
JUNE 17-18. Reading Clinic. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Orono, Maine 
JuLy 8-12. Remedial Reading Institute. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
JuLy 25. Commercial Education: “Some Implications 
of Consumer Education for Secondary Business Ed- 
ucation.”” 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
JuLy 8-12. Graduate School of Education Alumni 
Institute. 
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JuLy 8-19. Religious Principles and Contemporary JULY 22-AUGUsT 8. New Hampshire Police Officers’ 


National and International Issues. 
JuLy 15-19. Fiscal Aspects of Education. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
AucustT 5-17. Conference for County Commissioners. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
CENTER FOR CONTINUATION STUDY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
JUNE 3-5. “Recreation Leadership.” 
JUNE 10-14. “Music Education.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
University, Mississippi 
JUNE 6-26. Institute on Reading. 


DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cleveland, Mississippi 
JUNE 6-15. Reading Laboratory Institute. 


St. Louis UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 

JUNE 24-JULY 12. Institute on Integration in College 
Education. 

JUNE 24-JuULY 12. Institute in Administration of 
Child Welfare Institutions. 

JUNE 24-JULY 23. Institute on Hospital Administra- 
tion. 

JuLy 10-11. Latin Teachers Institute. 

JuLy 15-AuGustT 2. Institute on Functions of the Col- 
lege Dean and Registrar. 

JULY 17-31. Telescoped Repetition of the Institute in 
Administration of Child Welfare Institutions. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula, Montana 
JuLy 10-12. Montana Conference on Educational 


Problems. 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Wayne, Nebraska 

Group Leadership Conference. 

Parent-Teacher Conference. 

Rural Education Conference. 

Safety Education Conference. 

Recreation and Physical Education Insti- 


JUNE 11-14. 

JUNE 20-21. 

JUNE 27-28. 

JULy 18-19. 

JULY 25-26. 

tute. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Durham, New Hampshire 

JULY 8-13. Parent-Teacher Institute. 

JULY 8-13. Office Workers Institute. 

JuLy 8-19. Engineering Education Conference. 

JuLy 8-19. Library Institute. 

JuLy 9. Library Institute. 

JULY 15-27. Institute of Social Work. 

JULY 15-16. Guidance Institute. 

JuLy 18. Elementary Education Conference. 


Training School. 
AuGustT 4-15. Writers’ Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
AuGusT 6-15. Coronado Congress. 
Aucust 8. Archaeology and Ethnology. 
AuGusT 9. History. 
AucGusT 10. Hispanic Letters. 
Aucust 11. Anthropology. 
AuGusT 11. Fine Arts. 
AusustT 13. Southwestern Literature. 
AucustT 14. Culture Contacts. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 
JuLy 8-AuGust 16 (Daily). Current Economic Prob- 
lems and Policies. 
Current Geographical Problems. 
Inter-Division Educational Conferences. 
Contemporary Art. 
Contemporary Literature. 
JuLy 8-19 (Daily). Contemporary Philosophical 
Problems. 
Juty 10-AuGcust 7 (Five Wednesdays). Science 
Conferences. 
JuLty 11-Aucusr 15 (Six Thursdays). Conferences 
on Individual Cases. 
JuLy 11-AuGust 1 (Four Thursdays). Mathematics 
Conferences. 
JuLy 15-AuGust 1 (Daily). Writers Club Round Ta- 
ble Conferences. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 
JuLy 9-19. Conference of City Supervisors of Home 
Economics. 
AucustT 9-10. Youth and Money Management. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 
JuLy 12. Distributive Education Conference. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, New York 
JuLy 18. Conference on the Teaching of Science and 
10 other subject areas. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Minot, North Dakota 
JULY 8-12. Superintendents’ and Principals’ Confer- 
ence. 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
AuGusT 5-9. Special Reading Clinic. 
AuGusT 5-9. Conference of High School Principals 
and Superintendents. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
JUNE 3-15. “Morale: Education as a Means of In- 
creasing the Significance of Life.” 
JUNE 18-22. “Music in the Integrated Program.” 
JUNE 18-22. “Teaching Safety Education.” 
JUNE 24-28. “Developing Musicality in the Public 
Schools.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
JUNE 18-JULY 12. The Major Political Issues of 1940. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Oregon 
JuLy 11-12. Curriculum Conference. 
JuLy 11-12. Conference on Remedial Reading. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
JUNE 17-21. Institute of Social Relations. “The 
America of Tomorrow.” Special subject for June 
19: “Universal Secondary Education.” 
Jury 30-AuGust 1. Eighteenth Annual Superintend- 
ents’ and Principals’ Conference. “The Non-Aca- 
demic High School Pupil.” 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Camp California, Somerset, Pennsylvania 
JuLy 20. Special Education Conference for Western 
Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
JuLy 8-11. Educational Conference on Curriculum, 
Reading Disabilities and the Education of Non- 
Academic Youth. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JUNE 17-JULYy 27. The Physics of Metals. 


SPEARFISH NORMAL SCHOOL 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
JuNE 3-14. Black Hills Art Center, Juvenile Exhibit. 
JUNE 9-14. Black Hills Art Center, Adult Exhibit. 
AUGUST 5-17. Music Camp (H. S. Students and Di- 
rectors) . 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, South Carolina 
JUNE 24-29. Girl Scout Leaders. 
JuLy 8-13. Conference of Vocational Teachers of 
Agriculture. 
JuLy 10-15. Guidance Conference. 
JuLy 15-17. Insurance Short Course. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 
JUNE 18-20. School Administration Clinic. 
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JuLy 22-AucustT 9. Reading Laboratory Institute. 
JuLy 25-27. Curriculum Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
JUNE 3-7. Audio-Visual Education Conference. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
Sewanee, Tennessee 
JuLy 22-AuGust 24. Graduate School of Theology. 
AuGusT 1-15. Summer Training School for Church 
Workers. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
Waco, Texas 
JUNE 17-28. Annual Speech Institute. 


NortH Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Denton, Texas 
JUNE 5-JULYy 16. Curriculum Conference, a workshop 
sponsored by the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. 
JUNE 19-20. Tenth Annual Teacher Training Confer- 
ence. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Georgetown, Texas 
JUNE 3-10. The Southwestern University Pastor's 
School. 
JUNE 17-21. Central Texas Young People’s As- 
sembly. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
Provo, Utah 
JUNE 17-24. “Improvement of Education.” 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
JUNE 11-14. Utah Educational Administrators’ Con- 
ference. 
JUNE 13-15. Conference for Teachers of Physical 
Science. 
JUNE 17-21. Institute of Education for Family Life. 
JUNE 24-25. Institute of Professional Relations. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 
AuGusT 14-28. Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 
JUNE 24-29. Hampton Institute Ministers’ Confer- 
ence. 
JuLy 14-20. Civilian Conservation Corps Conference 
for Negro Educational Advisors. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Radford, Virginia 
JUNE 24-29. Educational Symposium. 
JuLy 22. Forum. 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Cheney, Washington 
JUNE 24-28. Northwest Affairs Conference. 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ellensburg, Washington 

JUNE 17-18. Fifth Annual Summer Educational Con- 

ference: “The School Library and Children’s Lit- 

erature.” 

Jury 1-3. 

sources and Education.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
JUNE 21. Safety Education Conference. 
JUNE 23-26. Conference on Higher Education. 
JuLy 8-10; 15-17. Conferences on Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 
Juty 29-AuGust 2. Building Maintenance Confer- 
ence. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Bellingham, Washington 
JULY 1-3. “Revision of the Curriculum.” 


BLUEFIELD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
JUNE 23-28. Religious Education Institute. 
JUNE 10-28. ‘Safety Education.” 
JuLy 1-6. ‘Parent Education.” 
JUNE 30-JULY 1. Youth Conference for Parents. 
Juty 16-AuGusT 2. “Guidance in Elementary 
Schools.” 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
JUNE 27-28. Parent-Teacher Association. 
JuLy 17. County Superintendent Conference. 


WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
JuLy 10. Conservation. 
JULY 16. Professionalization of Teachers. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
JUNE 27. ‘Rural Education.” 
Juty 3. “Safety Education.” 
Juty 11. “Curricula for Smaller High Schools.” 
JuLy 18. “Institute for Local Leaders of Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Clubs.” 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Juty 1. “When Is a Pupil Succeeding?” 
JuLy 10. “What Is Good Teaching?” 
Juy 15. “The Significance of Rural Life.” 
JuLy 22. “Why the Recent Emphasis on Guidance?” 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wisconsin 

JuNE 24-JuLy 5. Rural Leadership Conference. 
JUNE 30-JuLy 4. National Education Association 

(Milwaukee). 
JuLy 8-19. National Conference, Elementary Princi- 

pal’s Association. 
JuLy 8-27. Music Clinic (Band, Orchestra, Chorus) . 
JuLy 15-19. School Administrators’ Conference. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyoming 
JUNE 24-28. Janitorial School. 
JUNE 24-JuLy 5. Reading Laboratory Institute and 
Clinic. 


Public Schools 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE Of the establish- 
ment at the New York headquarters of the Progres- 
sive Education Association of a service center for 
information and consultation. Marion Y. Ostrander, 
formerly of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is serving as director. The program is expected to in- 
clude, eventually, the following activities: (1) To as- 
semble and make available information about schools 
in the United States, public and private, that are carry- 
ing on Progressive programs of education. (2) To 
keep on hand, as the basis for this information, care- 
fully compiled reports on the work of such schools. 
(3) To secure information with regard to outstanding 
work of a Progressive nature being done by individual 
teachers and other educational workers. (4) To com- 
pile lists of source materials, bibliographies, and so 
on, for the particular use of classroom teachers seeking 
assistance in their daily work in the schools. (5) To 
publish from time to time pamphlets prepared by the 
service committee in answer to the numerous and in- 
sistent demands that are made upon that committee. 
(6) To plan for the publication of a “school series” 
of pamphlets in elementary education that will give 
detailed reports of unusual programs and procedures 
in public and private elementary schools. (7) To as- 
sist in the preparation of a yearbook edition of Pro- 
gressive Education that will deal comprehensively with 
the outstanding school practices of the year. (8) To 
assist in the development of films showing Progres- 
sive schools in action, and making these films avail- 
able to groups and individuals on a cost-plus basis. 
(9) To develop a library of outstanding radio pro- 
grams which will be lent to schools and to teachers on 
a cost-plus basis for use in education. (10) To organ- 
ize and distribute the various art exhibits sponsored by 
the association from time to time. (11) To conduct a 
consultation service for schools and school systems de- 
siting the direct help of educational leaders working 
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in collaboration with the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 


“THOousANDS of CCC boys now continue their 
studies while in camp and receive credit toward their 
elementary-school certificates or high-school diplo- 
mas,” according to John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. ‘This accrediting of CCC 
subjects has been made possible through cooperation 
between the CCC and the various State departments of 
education.” 

“Enrollment in CCC camp classes is voluntary,” 
Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 
pointed out recently. “After an enrollee works out of 
doors eight hours a day, he must have a very real am- 
bition to cause him to study at night. The curriculum 
in camps, accordingly, is very practical. It is built 
around the interests and needs of individual enrollees. 

“Accrediting of CCC subjects provides an additional 
incentive for these boys to remedy their educational 
deficiencies. If a course in arithmetic or English, taken 
while in camp, can be accredited at the boy’s grade 
school or high school back home, he may decide to con- 
tinue his studies when he returns home. If an en- 
rollee earns an accredited eighth-grade certificate or 
high-school diploma while in a CCC camp he stands 
a better chance to get and hold a job when he leaves 
the Corps.” 

Courses offered in the CCC vary according to the in- 
terests and needs in each camp. Subjects offered in 
many camps are: Typing, blueprint reading, spelling, 
language usage, woodworking, truck driving, safety, 
photography, arithmetic, and American citizenship. 
Few people realize that the CCC has taken on a job of 
elementary-school teaching. Out of 300,000 enrollees 
last year, 8,500 boys when they entered camp were il- 
literate. Since the beginning of the CCC more than 
80,000 boys have been taught to read and write while 
in camp. 

The average enrollee, when he enters the CCC, has 
never completed the eighth grade. Very few enrollees 
have graduated from high school. Seldom have they 
had any vocational training or any guidance toward 
finding a suitable life work. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS on deposit in the 
banks of New York City is the accumulated savings 
of six hundred thousand children in the public schools 
of that city. The sum has accumulated over the last 
fourteen years, when the Director of Thrift, Helen A. 
McKeon, arranged to have local bankers cooperate in 
establishing thrift banks in schools. 


BASED ON REPLIES from quite a large percentage of 
three hundred and fifty school districts to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent by the Planning Committee of the 
Ohio Education Association, replies indicate that in- 
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creases in teaching positions predominate over de- 
creases. The total number of voluntary resignations 
of teachers was approximately fifteen hundred out of 
three hundred twenty-four districts. Most of the 
teachers retired for the purpose of engaging in home- 
making. Twenty-five per cent resigned to take an- 
other position, and approximately twelve per cent re- 
tired from teaching. Of the two hundred and fourteen 
teachers who were requested to resign, more than one- 
third were requested because of the rule against mar- 
ried teachers and more than twenty-five per cent were 
requested to resign because of alleged incompetency. 
Other items of interest from the small school dis- 
tricts which were covered by the questionnaire sam- 
pling are that there is no uniform practice of noti- 
fying teachers of the fact that they will not be re- 
employed, although most of the city and village dis- 
tricts do warn teachers in advance of May 1, the cus- 
tomary date for renewal of contract. Most of the 
teachers covered by the questionnaire are on an an- 
nual contract basis. Most of the districts of all classes 
have a tule against marriage of women teachers. A 
very small percentage of the school officials to whom 
the questionnaire was sent indicated what they thought 
of academic rating. 


F. C. HARRINGTON, Commissioner of the Works 
Progress Administration; has announced the publica- 
tion of a booklet of questions and answers on the 
W.P.A. The booklet lists sixty-five of the most com- 
monly asked questions about the type of work, nature 
of the employment, conditions under which work must 
be secured, politics in the W.P.A., etc., and lists short 
but rather thorough answers to each of these sixty-five 
questions. The booklets are intended as a simple 
method of stating the essential facts with regard to 
the operation of the W.P.A. program. They are pub- 
lished by the Federal Works Agency, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


DuRING THE SIX WEEK PERIOD, September 15-No- 
vember 1, 1939, approximately 8,500 CCC camp en- 
rollees were discharged to accept employment. War 
Department Office and U. S. Office of Education rec- 
ords revealed that this number of enrollees placed in 
jobs after CCC guidance training represents an increase 
of approximately one-third over the previous period. 

Commissioner STUDEBAKER says that while im- 
proved business conditions have helped to improve 
employment conditions for CCC camp enrollees, much 
of the credit for the increased back-to-work movement 
goes to the CCC camp educational committees, as well 
as other CCC officials who have conducted an exten- 
sive drive during this period to train enrollees and 
place them in jobs. At the suggestion of Howarp W. 
Ox ey,* Director of CCC Camp Education, members 
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of educational committees have stimulated this move- 
ment by urging enrollees to visit or to write letters to 
prospective employers. Members of the committees 
also wrote to or visited prospective employers in behalf 
of enrollees. They gave special instruction in how to 
meet employers and furnished employers and place- 
ment officials with complete records of each enrollee’s 
qualifications. 


BECAUSE OF THE PROBLEMS CREATED by the 1939 
Emergency ten per cent cut in State School Aid, the 
Regents’ Committee on State Aid, under the chair- 
manship of WILLIAM H. GOLDING and including a 
number of members of the Regents’ Committee which 
made the recent well-known investigation into the cost 
of education in the state of New York, has submitted 
a report to the Governor and legislature, in which they 
summarize their findings up to the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1940. 

The Commission has considered three questions: 
(1) What is the effect of the 1939 ten per cent cut on 
the schools, the taxpayers, the state finances, and 
local finances? (2) At what points and in what ways 
is the entire system of state aid for schools, which 
was developed largely before 1925, unsatisfactory 
and in need of revision? (3) What specific changes 
in policy and law are now required to correct the dif- 
ficulties and to modernize the New York State’s sys- 
tem of aid for schools? 

Based on two and one-half months of investigation, 
during which hearings at Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
and New York were held, as well as through personal 
study by members of the Commission, the Commission 
reports that at the present time it is not able to answer 
any of those three questions finally, but does make 
some observations relative to the question of state 
aid in New York. These observations include: 

1. The procedure adopted by the State in cutting 
state aid for schools in 1939 was not conducive to 
orderly administration or sound fiscal policy. At the 
time the state cut was made, many local budgets had 
been entered into. In financing education the state and 
the localities are in partnership. The State has the 
right to change its policy, but the procedure it has 
followed amounts in effect to a retroactive change. 
Good administration requires adequate notice so that 
reasonable adjustments may be made by local districts 
in accordance with established procedures. 

2. The effect of the 1939 ten per cent state aid cut 
is partly good and partly bad, on the basis of pre- 
liminary evidence thus far available. The cut gave a 
powerful incentive to budget cuts and encouraged 
desirable economies which do not in any way curtail 
educational services. This has been especially true in 
those cities where school registration is now falling. 
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A thorough study of the schools in other cities and vil- 
lages might disclose further opportunities for local 
economy. In some schools budget cuts have been 
made only through the harmful elimination or cur- 
tailment of adequate educational service. In about 
three-fourths of the city and village school systems, 
a part of the cut has resulted in the increase in local 
real estate taxes. This is particularly true in the poorer 
school districts because under the state equalization 
law more state aid per child goes to the poor than to 
the rich district. Therefore, when the aid is cut by a 
flat percentage, a greater relative reduction is made 
in the poorer than in the richer districts. From an 
equalization standpoint this is bad. Many of the 
school budget cuts which have been made, like the 
postponement of needed repairs, curtailment of ex- 
penditures for equipment, supplies, etc., and the ex- 
penditure of surpluses, cannot be counted on again for 
the future. Such “cuts” can be made once and once 
only. 

3. The state aid system for schools in New York 
State is not altogether satisfactory at the present time. 
The basic plan of state aid and equalization is sound 
but certain aspects of the formulas warrant investiga- 
tion and study. For example: 

a. In some respects the formulas encourage the 
maintenance of inefficient districts. 

b. Some forms of aid, such as the transportation and 
building quotas, are based on matched expenditures— 
the State paying a state share of local costs. This is 
not always conducive to economy. 

c. Aid to central rural and consolidated districts is 
based arbitrarily on type of district without reference 
to sound principle. Certain features of aid to these 
districts stimulate expenditure. 

d. Night high schools are not counted in reckoning 
state aid. 

e. Kindergarten attendance is not included in the 
computation of state aid. 

f. There are indications that the present level of 
the minimum program ($1,500 and $1,900) and the 
rate of equalization (0.6 mill) are too low adequately 
to equalize the burden of support. 

g. The present state aid system does not recognize 
differences in the cost of education resulting from 
differences in cost of living. 

h. The present formulas are based on 1925 rela- 
tive costs of elementary and secondary school and 
on 1925 ratios of pupils to teachers. These features 
of the formulas should be reviewed in the light of pres- 
ent conditions. 

4. There is a special problem in the cities which 
have a constitutional 2 per cent tax limit. This limit 
applies to the total local tax including the school 


budget. Any permanent or temporary change in the 
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system of state aid will inevitably involve local finance 
and taxation. 


REPORTS SUBMITTED by the Vocational Education 
Department of the U. S. Office of Education indicate 
that approximately fifty thousand public employees 
were enrolled in training programs sponsored by the 
state boards for vocational education during the year 
ending June 30, 1939. Almost sixty per cent of these 
were enrolled in classes aided by Federal funds under 
the terms of the George-Deen Act. The official re- 
port shows that thirty-eight states participated in the 
program which involved the matching of Federal 
funds by the various state boards for vocational edu- 
cation. State programs ranged from a few of very 
limited scope to comprehensive state-wide programs 
for state and municipal employees in several states. 
Although a large proportion of training was that pro- 
vided for firemen and policemen, state boards began 
to broaden their programs to include many other 
classes of public employees. 


A COMMUNITY GUIDANCE CONFERENCE was held 
in Worthington, Minnesota, on Tuesday, February 13, 
sponsored by the Worthington Community Guidance 
Council and the Lakefield, Brewster, and Chandler 
Public Schools. The Council is composed of mem- 
bers from twelve civic organizations, including the 
schools, and is headed by Dean VERNON E. ANDER- 
SON,* of the Worthington Junior College, as chair- 
man. 

MILTON E. HAHN, Coordinator, Vocational Orien- 
tation, of the General College of the University of 
Minnesota, served as leader of the conference, as- 
sisted by ROBERT SELOVER, Counselor and Instructor 
of Human Development, General College; Lois 
KRAMER, Counselor at Sanford Hall; and Haroip 
PEPINSKY, Counselor at the General College—all 
from the University of Minnesota. 

The first session was held in the morning with Mr. 
Hahn addressing the group on the topic ‘The Prob- 
lems of Vocational Choice.” The afternoon meetings 
consisted of two series of group conferences dealing 
with the four general problems: vocational problems 
of men, vocational problems of women, educational 
problems, and recreational problems. Chairmen from 
among business and professional men and women of 
Worthington, Lakefield, and Brewster presided over 
these meetings assisted by the four counselors as con- 
sultants. Individual conferences and an informal din- 
ner meeting for an evaluation of the day's program 
ended the conference. 

Fifty adults, as well as the Worthington High 
School seniors, Worthington Junior College students, 
Brewster High School seniors, the Lakefield High 
School Coordinating Class, a group of seniors from 


Chandler High School, and other young people of 
Worthington attended. 


UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the Vocational Serv- 
ice Committee of the Buffalo Rotary Club, a voca- 
tional guidance service, including a series of radio 
Frograms broadcast over Buffalo stations beginning 
January 6 and extending to June 29; follow-up talks 
to interested boys and girls at a local hotel in Buffalo on 
the Monday evening following the Saturday broadcast ; 
occupational information bulletins containing the en- 
tire series of radio broadcasts, including information 
for each profession and vocation included in the 
series published in bulletin form and made available 
to school principals and guidance counselors; con- 
ferences in the schools conducted by Rotarians to in- 
terested groups of boys and girls following arrange- 
ments made by school principals; and personal inter- 
views for students in the offices or at the places of busi- 
ness of Rotarians, has been instituted. 

Twenty-four professions, manufacturing and con- 
struction occupations, transportation and communica- 
tion service occupations, distributive occupations, and 
agriculture, will be included in the twenty-four talks 
to be given this spring and early summer. Follow-up 
services, planned cooperation with the public school 
men of Buffalo would seem to provide an adequate 
means of carrying forward the work done by means 
of the radio broadcast. 


MORE THAN 200 SCHOOLS of all classifications of- 
fered direct assistance to CCC enrollees during the 
first semester of the current school year, according to 
JaMEs J. McENTEE, Director of the CCC. McEntee’s 
figures were based on material furnished by the Of- 
fice of Education, which acts in an advisory capacity 
to the War Department on CCC education matters. 

Eight hundred and thirty-one enrollees benefited 
from this direct assistance, which was in the form of 
scholarships, part-time work, remission of fees and 
similar types of aid. In most cases the enrollees 
were honorably discharged from the Corps in order 
to devote their full time to school work. Others 
studied part time and remained in the Corps. Of the 
total number of CCC students, 564 of them attended 
college and 267 took courses in high schools, grade 
schools or technical institutions. Besides this direct 
assistance, hundreds of educational institutions co- 
operated in the CCC educational program by lending 
instructors for night classes at the camps, provided 
class rooms in regular school buildings for night study 
periods, and conducted forums and _ instructional 
courses for camp officials. 


CLEARING-HOUSE FACILITIES for the recently or- 
ganized Michigan Agencies for Adult Education were 
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announced recently by the Department of Public In- 
struction, at Lansing. JOHN S. HarrEeMaA, director of 
research in the Department, will be in charge of the 
work, through which Michigan communities will be 
assisted in developing, carrying out, and improving 
their adult education programs. 

The agencies which will coordinate efforts in dis- 
seminating information and in stimulating, planning, 
and evaluating programs include: Wayne Univer- 
sity, University of Michigan, the state teachers col- 
leges, Michigan State College, the State Library, the 
Conservation Department, the State Welfare Com- 
mission, the State Health Department, the educational 
division of the Works Progress Administration, the 
Child Guidance Institute, and the State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education. 


Put DELTA KAPPA STATE ORGANIZATIONS have been 
successful in several states where they have been or- 
ganized in part, at least, because of the willingness of 
the leaders of the movement to co-operate with other 
Organizations interested in education. Actuated by a 
desire to give publicity to an organization which seems 
to us to be intrinsically worth while and also by a 
desire to indicate that state school board organizations 
such as the one in Illinois are actively interested in 
the solution of the same problems that harass school 
administrators and teachers, we are publishing the arti- 
cle by Mr. Mulford, who has served on elementary 
and high school boards of education and is chairman 
of the editorial board of the Illinois School Board 
Journal, to illustrate the type of activities being car- 
ried on by state school board associations and to add 
emphasis to Mr. Mulford’s plea for whole-hearted co- 
operation by professional school men and school board 
members. 

The Illinois State School Board Association is one 
of the organizations with which the Illinois Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa, under the chairmanship of Floyd 
Goodier, State Co-ordinator for Illinois, is planning 
an active association in an effort to solve some of the 
education problems of the state. 


ILLINOIS SETS A NEw PACE FOR SCHOOL BOoaRDs 
By Herbert B. Mulford 

Last October in a contribution to THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN I discussed at some length the rapid develop- 
ment of a co-operative school-board movement in Illinois 
under the auspices of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. Enough progress has been made through this 
movement in the interim to justify giving further de- 
tails of significant developments which, in turn, may 
in some small degree add cement to the component 
parts in the major co-operative efforts. Here are the 
salient points of development to date: 

(1) Organization of the state into divisions, which 
frequently include several counties. 
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(2) Research in the field of the needs of school 
boards. 

(3) Reconstruction of its previous Bulletin under the 
name, Illinois School Board Journal, with general super- 
vision by a newly established editorial board. This 
Journal is printed by the state printer under an ap- 
propriation granted the Association by the General As- 
sembly last year. 

(4) Establishment of a definite policy of co-operation 
with other constructive educational forces in the state. 
Through this co-operation specific suggestions for school 
legislation have been and are being drafted. 

(5) Organization of an advisory educational com- 
mittee of nine which differs from many other policies 
commissions in that it is comprised in part of appointees 
from the University of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
and Northwestern University and in part of lay mem- 
bers who will include some school board members of 
long and varied practical experience in active school gov- 
ernment administration. 

(6) Securing of an appropriation at the last session 
of the legislature of $15,000 (for the biennium) for the 
express purpose of employing a research director and 
field secretary and of paying association publications 
expenses. Thus we have the tangible recognition by the 
Governor and the General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois that the school boards, though locally elected, are 
the direct agents of the Legislature. 

(7) The indication of a very definite desire and trend 
in the direction of educating school boards. Such edu- 
cation is greatly needed. 

Progress in organization and research in the field is 
a slow and tedious business. This work is being done 
by Glenn K. Kelly, the newly appointed director of re- 
search and field secretary. Within the period of his first 
six months in office, a considerable number of success- 
ful meetings have been held. Usually the assistance of 
the county superintendents in a given division is sought, 
as well as that of any leaders in local school board activi- 
ties. In addition there has been valuable help from offi- 
cials of the association who have had wide experience 
both in association organization and in school-board 
work. Notwithstanding heavy winter weather and icy 
roads, attendance at these division meetings has been 
exceptionally good. Fresh stimulus has been given to 
old situations, and it is the intention of officials to keep 
in frequent touch with reorganized groups to supply as 
much inspiration as possible. One difficulty is recog- 
nized: rural areas must be organized in the months 
when farmer board members are not too greatly oc- 
cupied with work in their own fields. It is a fair guess 
that the distinctly organizational work cannot be com- 
pleted within less than several years. This, however, 
does not mean that all other phases of the association 
program must await full response from every quarter 
of the state. 

Evidence of this is found in the remarkably increased 
activities of the association officials and committees. 
The Tri-County Division executive committee, which 
serves suburban Cook, Dupage and Lake counties and 









































includes several State Association officials, can, by rea- 
son of the fact that its members are primarily Chicago 
business men, meet weekly or bi-weekly and assist in 
supplying much motive power, experienced speakers and 
other assistance. Both the state executive committee and 
the legislative committee have been meeting singly and 
jointly with marked effectiveness. Especially is this true 
in respect to joint meetings of the legislative committees 
of the Association of School Boards and of the Illinois 
Education Association for common understanding on 
problems of educational legislation. One of the healthi- 
est signs of educational improvement in the state is the 
better understanding between organized teachers and 
board members. The effort at this understanding is not 
wholly recent. Several years ago, when Fred Biester was 
president of the Illinois Education Association, he told 
the writer that he considered this effort at seeing eye-to- 
eye was one of the most important developments in IIli- 
nois education. It does not follow that the point of 
view of both groups is always identical; then positions 
may have to be advocated separately. 

An example of this is the recent history of pensions 
and tenure legislation. The school boards were in 
something of a strategic position when the enlarged 
pension contribution was put into the state aid bill last 
year for the current biennium. It probably is not known 
by teachers that not only did the school boards actively 
support pensions in general, but there was a day when 
the extra pound or so of influence of the school boards 
definitely pushed the scales over on behalf of the teach- 
ers instead of another project that equally interested 
boards. 

Another episode had to do with the defeat of ‘“down- 
state” teacher tenure legislation last year. This bill was 
constructed primarily in behalf of the “labor” point of 
view, irrespective of what would be the effects on public 
school administration. Labor interest wanted a “strong 
bill,” but the school boards realized that the bill under 
discussion would perpetuate mediocrity or worse among 
teaching staffs, and furthermore, in disputed cases of 
teacher dismissal, would involve school boards in long 
litigation in courts suffering from congested dockets. 
Largely because of school board opposition, that tenure 
bill was killed. But the association did not rest there. 
Careful study was made of the subject, with its many 
failures in Chicago and adjacent states. The upshot is a 
tenure bill newly drafted by the school-board officials in 
co-operation with teacher organization officials. This 
co-operation should go even farther and bring in addi- 
tional groups of people organized for kindred purposes, 
to the end that all forces practically engaged in school 
management in Illinois may be in harmony when new 
legislation is proposed. 

It is a little too early to show results of the “advisory 
educational committee.” Its organization arises from the 
fact that Illinois has no one centralized authority to 
whom all educational problems can be taken. Much of 
the necessary power does now lie with the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, but money 
appropriations are vastly inadequate to accomplish what 
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even school boards can see are pressingly necessary. It is 
obvious that busy members of school boards have neither 
the time nor the training in certain aspects of school 
administration to carry on all the work of investigation, 
survey, conclusions and recommendations necessary to 
provide scientifically arrived-at solutions to state edu- 
cational problems. The education committees of the two 
houses of the General Assembly are under the most 
severe pressure of time and cannot even supervise the 
type of work that would have been done by a non- 
administrative state board of education. Lacking such 
a central clearing-house, the school boards are turning 
to the new advisory committee for assistance, which 
undoubtedly will be forthcoming. 

Even before the advisory committee is functioning, the 
principle behind this movement is bearing fruit. For a 
long time and over the entire nation there has been very 
sharp criticism of school boards in general, based on 
inept or ignorant action of the few. Pressure groups 
at the state capital have been especially inimical to the 
point of view of people in practical school-board man- 
agement. At times this has emanated even from pro- 
fessional educational quarters, who, notwithstanding 
this attitude, still realize that boards are the official gov- 
ernment of schools, without whose approval there can 
be no tax levies to support education. From time to time, 
this adverse attitude has been resented by hard-working 
boards and their individual members. Repeatedly it 
has been enunciated that there never was an adequate 
study of school-board management in Illinois. Finally, 
Northwestern University recognized this challenge for a 
scientific study of the relationship of superintendents 
and school boards, to the end that dust-throwing cease, 
and real facts be explored. At this writing, a graduate 
study is being made by an administrator. Questionnaires 
have been prepared for circulation to both superintend- 
ents and school board members of experience. Discus- 
sion of the project has been had before important as- 
sociation committees. The writer personally hopes that 
results from the study may be so important that the 
association may see fit to publish a digest of it. 

Over a long period of time it is conceivable that the 
most important work of the association could be the 
self-education of school boards. While there is always 
insistent need for legislative reform, it is more frequently 
than otherwise forgotten that within the framework of 
the state school law, school boards have plenary author- 
ity to run their schools uphill or down into the ground. 
A genuinely fine conception of the co-operative needs 
of teachers, administrators and boards could, barring 
certain important financial considerations, accomplish 
wonders. But with transient boards, indifferent ad- 
ministrators and ill-equipped teachers (some authorities 
say there are 25 per cent of these latter), progress can 
be infinitely delayed. From this writer’s point of view, 
the most significant thing that can be accomplished 
through co-operation of boards among themselves is 
this self-education. Board members do not think alike 
even on fundamentals. The division of labor is mis- 
understood. Many an administrator says, “If you had 











had as many boards to contend with as I have, you 
would content yourself with a quorum to pass the bills.” 
Or another type may say, upon being rebuked by a 
board for not having informed it upon some significant 
situation, “I never knew I had a board that would do 
anything about it.” Still farther in this direction, there 
is no manual in Illinois for the teaching of school boards 
the nature of their jobs. School boards do not use es- 
sential by-laws; they do not set down in convenient form 
a digest of their own policies, for the reference of subse- 
quent new members or new superintendents. They 
know little of the finer phases of accounting, especially 
cost accounting. State statistics on per capita costs are 
inadequate; they give the public no clear picture of what 
it pays for education and why. One of the most im- 
portant bits of information being brought out at di- 
visional organization meetings of the Association is the 
openly expressed fear of and antagonism to enforced 
consolidation of rural school districts. In this field the 
rural school directors seem to think that board members 
from larger communities are the ones who need the 
self-imposed education. They think we do not under- 
stand bad roads and similar handicaps. 

In all these circumstances and from frequent meet- 
ings where full expression is given to local problems, 
much worth-while information is being gathered. It is 
to be hoped that such information will be passed through 
the hopper called “The Scientific Method” and that in 
turn findings can be passed on to members through 
the association journal. In turn, boards in their full 
governmental authority should be able in time, through 
close co-operation with members of the profession, to 
accomplish the vast majority of the essentials in the 
enhancement of educational facilities in Illinois. 

It has been very popular of recent years to draw 
striking comparisons between regimented education of 
the totalitarian states of Europe and the very full aca- 
demic freedom of America. We know there have been 
eminent educators, even in Illinois, who have theoreti- 
cally dismissed the school board as a useless appanage 
of an inadequately articulated system of public educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, there seems to be no substi- 
tute for the American institution of the school board. 
Moreover, the number of authorities on public school 
administration who thoroughly support this institution 
as a first-line defense of Democracy is legion. So far 
as this writer has been able to discern, there is not even 
a speck on the horizon that suggests we are not to have 
the school boards with us indefinitely. If that be true 
and right, then the education of the school board should 
be a sine qua non which no board member or member 
of the educational profession should ignore. 





BECAUSE of the significance of the four studies is- 
sued by the Educational Policies Commission, we are 
printing in this issue a rather lengthy abstract of the 
latest study. 


NorTon, JOHN K. EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING IN AMERICAN Democracy. (Wash- 
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ington, D.C. 1940. Ed. Pol. Comm. Pp. 217. $.50.) 
America can lift herself toward prosperity through 
the effects of well-planned education, according to the 
Educational Policies Commission. Not only can this 
be done, but it has been done throughout three cen- 
turies of American history, the Commission indicates 
in its newest publication, Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy. 

Basing its arguments on the conclusions of eminent 
economists, the Educational Policies Commission de- 
clares that the right kind and amount of education for 
every youth tends to increase the production and to 
improve the use and distribution of economic goods 
and services, thereby increasing the national income. 

To secure the greatest economic effects of education, 
the Commission proposes: (1) Expansion of the 
American school system to provide every child with a 
minimum of ten years’ schooling while increasing the 
average number of years’ schooling from ten to four- 
teen; (2) Further development of carefully planned 
vocational education, along with general education, to 
give more youth the necessary preparation for produc- 
tive jobs; (3) Provision of this education on an “ef- 
fectively free’’ basis so that all youth can go as far 
in school or college as their talents permit. 

National progress and educational opportunity tend 
to go along together, the report points out. “The logi- 
cal analyses of economists, involving more than a cen- 
tury of study, the experience of the nations of the 
world, and the findings of technical statistical investi- 
gations unite in supporting the hypothesis that high 
productivity and adequate education go together and 
that the latter does have important effects upon the 
former.” (p. 30.) But mere increases in amount of 
education regardless of its quality and character are 
not likely to have important economic effects. The 
right kind and amount of education for each individ- 
ual are crucial factors. 

The present average school achievement of approxi- 
mately ten years should be raised to fourteen years or 
graduation from the junior college, the Educational 
Policies Commission says. Superior youth who can 
benefit from further education should be given ad- 
vanced technical or professional training at public ex- 
pense. Such training, the Commission declares, 
“should be allowed to continue, from an economic 
point of view, until the cost of training equals the 
extra value of additional goods and services pro- 
duced.” (p. 113.) 

The reasons why more youth do not now continue 
in school are largely economic reasons. Going to 
school costs money, even if the tuition is free. The 
Educational Policies Commission maintains that so- 
ciety has the obligation to see that all children are 














financially able to attend school just as long as benefit 
can be derived from such schooling. This means that 
maintenance, transportation, books and tuition, in part 
or in whole, must be furnished whenever necessary, at 
public expense. 

Additional amounts of education must be directed 
toward the preparation of persons who are not only 
more efficient producers of economic goods and serv- 
ices, but who also are wise consumers of these goods 
and services. ‘The whole direction and pattern of a 
democratic nation’s economy are a reflection of the 
ideals of its consumers. As purchasers go about the 
selection and rejection of commodities and services 
they dictate what shall and what shall not be produced. 
Production schedules are determined by the economic 
votes cast by buyers.” (p. 45.) Education for better 
standards, is advocated by the Commission, in the 
purchase of food, clothing, shelter, health services, 
and recreation, as well as in making wise investments 
and wise expenditures of public funds. 

All youth, whether entering college, the skilled 
trades, technical or other pursuits, should obtain in 
the secondary school a broad knowledge of economic 
problems, industrial relations and the contributions of 
science to civilization, as well as a basic mechanical 
competency that is necessary for living in a machine 
age, says the Commission. 

The machine age calls for larger numbers of skilled 
technical workers and for more service and profes- 
sional workers, the Commission asserts. Education 
must prepare people for these jobs. The economic re- 
turns take the form of greater productivity, higher 
average incomes and a greater total national income. 
Vocational education should increasingly be directed 
toward the preparation of highly skilled and pro- 
fessional workers, in quantities determined by care- 
ful studies of occupational trends. The Educational 
Policies Commission points out that there was con- 
tinued demand for skilled workers throughout the de- 
pression, while great unemployment existed among 
unskilled workers who had nothing but brawn to sell. 
The proportion of all workers possessing skill and 
technical knowledge is increasing while the demand 
for unskilled labor is decreasing. 

Even though many industrial jobs now require but 
little vocational training, current vocational demands 
should not determine long-range public policy in train- 
ing workers, the Commission points out. Throughout 
the course of history advances in science, engineering, 
and technical pursuits would have been impossible if 
workers had been trained only for the existing de- 
mand for job skills. The present demand is for work- 
ers who are sufficiently skilled to adapt themselves to 
a changing occupational pattern. 
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Most students need to get and hold jobs immediately 
upon leaving school. This necessitates careful guid- 
ance, based on accurate occupational data, in the 
selection of an occupation as well as in securing the 
information training necessary for entrance into an 
occupation. 





Your Hired Man 


(THE TEACHER) 


I’m more or less your hired man. 
I work for you each day, 

And I admit I’m proud to be 
Employed in just this way. 

You do not ask that I should mould 
A soldier to be killed, 

Nor do you ever ask my help 
That truth and God be stilled. 


Rather, I work as your hired man 
To help your children see 

How wonderful are life and love, 
How fine, how broad, how free. 


I point to frontiers yet ahead, 
Invention, science, home, 

Respect and tolerance among men 
Where’er our youth may roam. 


I dream with them, and work with them, 
Help them to find a way 

To better things that lie beyond, 
Achieved through work today. 


Often, with years, your boys come back 
And pause an hour with me— 

To “just talk over school days” past, 
And how things used to be. | 


I’m more or less your hired man, 
And glad that I may be 
As long as faith—and hope—and love 
Are ours, and youth is free. 
C. H. BLANCHARD, 
Boys Counselor, 
Detroit Northern High School. 





ANNUAL DUES (which include your subscription 
to THE PH DELTA KaPPAN) for the year 1940-41 
are now due and payable to your chapter treasurer. 
If you are a member of a field chapter, make your 
complete payment (campus chapter dues are optional) 
to the treasurer of your field chapter. If you are not 
a member of a field chapter, send your check for na- 
tional and campus chapter dues to the treasurer of your 
campus chapter. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


A TOTAL OF 863 valid ballots were cast in the “polled 
magazine vote’ for district representatives in the 
seven districts which com- 
prise Phi Delta Kappa na- 
tionally. Ten ballots were 
cast in District I, 116 in Dis- 
trict II, 154 in District III, 
120 in District IV, 149 in District V, 150 in District 
VI, and 164 in District VII. One hundred twelve ad- 
ditional ballots were cast which did not conform to 
the requirements and which, therefore, could not be 
considered as valid ballots. 

The following were elected to the office of district 
representative to serve for the biennium: 

District I, John E. Corbally, associate professor of 
education and editor of College of Education Record, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

District II, Osman R. Hull, professor of education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

District III, Willard N. Van Slyck, principal of 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 

District IV, J. V. Breitwieser, dean of the School 
of Education and director of the Graduate Division, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

District V, Fred G. Neel, principal of the Hunter 
Elementary School, Bloomington, Indiana. 

District VI, Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of 
schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania. 

District VII, Gladstone H. Yeuell, professor and 
head of Department of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

These seven members of Phi Delta Kappa are duly 
elected to serve the seven districts of Phi Delta Kappa 
as leaders and advisors for a two-year period begin- 
ning June 1, 1940. The by-laws provide that it shall 
be the duty of the district representative: 

(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity problems 
peculiar to his district and to render any aid within 
his capacity in their solution, thus helping the execu- 
tive committee in the dispatch of its business ; 

(b) To foster the organization of field chapters, 
the activities of field members, and the formation of 
state committees in those states where such commit- 
tees seem desirable; 

(c) To act as an installing officer of new chapters 
within his district; 

(d) To serve as a representative of his district in 
the national council in which he shall have full power 
of voice and vote; 


DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ELECTED 


(e) To act in his district as the representative of the 
council in furthering the dispatch of business of the 
council and of its duly elected national executive com- 
mittee ; 

(f) To visit each chapter, campus and field, in his 
district whenever such a visit is deemed necessary or 
is requested by the national executive committee ; 

(g) To hold a district conference within the even 
year of each biennium, the personnel of such confer- 
ence to be comprised of the district representative and 
one delegate from each campus and each field chap- 
ter in the district, and, if feasible, one delegate from 
each state not represented by a chapter delegate, the 
delegate to be selected by the district representative 
in that district; 

(h) To hold a second district conference at the time 
and place of the national council meeting, the per- 
sonnel of the conference to comprise the delegates to 
the council from his district; and 

(i) To provide adequate financial data as a basis 
for a district budget to be considered by the budget 
committee of the council. 








Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 
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